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HALL OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVESJ 

F«bniaf7 3, 1853. $ 

RST* J. IfmBBU* 

I haT« tho honor to comrounieata to yon tho onoloMd copy of a rapotntioii this day 
adopted by tha Indiana Honae of RepreoenlatiTOiy to whlah an answer, at an oaily data 
M moot rMpoetftiUy Mlleitod. 

I am lir, with reopoet, 

GEORGE L. SITES, 
Chrk fff Home 9f R ijiya a wi rtfat* 

Rmtnedt That tha Ko^, J. Mitchell, Agent of the American Colonization Society, be 
leepectfnlly reqneeted to fumiah to this Honoe at his eariieet aonyenienoe, aniwen to tin 
faflowing qnestionf , vis : 

lit Shonld the State of Indiana determine to eetaUlehed a settlement on the coast of 
Africa, for the accommodation of her colored people, where will be the best point 7 

9d. What will be the probable coat of procuring an extent of territory snflkient for 
the purpose 1 what its location, health, fertility, natnial productions and inducements 
for such a settlement ? 

3d. What is the character of the soil of liberie, nature of cUmata, character of its 
inhabitants and goremment 7 

4th. What are the inducements for sending our colored population to Liberia ? 

Sth. How much does it cost to transport emigrants to Liberia each 1 

6tli. What is the number of colored peisons in Indiana at this time, and wiiat proper* 
tioa of them could probably be induced to emigrate to the land of their fitthers ? and to 
famish eny other information pertinent to the sutject in his possearion ; and that a copy 
of this resolution be Immediately furnished to the R«t. J. MitcheOi by the cleriK of 
House. 

Adopted February 3, 1853. 
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Ihouhapous, Fob. 31 , 1853* 



Hon. J. W. Davi8» 

Speaker of the Mouse of 
of the Oeneral Assi 



Rm'eeetiUiiiveM 

renmy of the State of Indiana : 



Dea& Sir: — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
resolution of inquiry, in relation to our State colonizing our colored 
people on the Western coast of Africai which waa adopted by your 
branch of the General Assembly on the 3d inat. 
And I herewith respectfully submit an answer thereto. 

Your with great respect, 

JAMES MITCHELL, 
Agent Cokmixation Society, 



ANSWER. 



Ikbiarapoib, Febmtry 21, 1853. 

bii. Speaker and Malibers of the 

House of Refrtsentaiivea of the State of Indiana : 



Gbntlemb^:— I hereby acknowledge the receipt of your resola- 
tion of inquiry in relation to African colonization, communicated by 
your clerk on the 4th inst And with great pleasure, I will try and 
answer theMnqniries found therein to the best of my ability. 

You desire to know the proper point for a new settkmentf riiould 
such an one be formed by your State ; what tke locaiient coxt^fet* 
tility and health thereof, tog#ther with the general character of the 
9oil of Liberia^ natural prtSuctions^ climate and character of thein^ 
kabitanis^ and nature of their govenunent. 

And likewise the cost of transporting emigrantSf the number that 
wUl likely go from our StatOf the number of colored persons in this 
State, and the inducements or reasons for sending our colored people 
to Africa. 

1st. In answer to your first question we wiB say, that should you 
resolve to found a new settlement on the western coast of Afnea, 
in my opinion. Grand Cake Mount is the best place for such a set* 
tlement This is one of the most prominent points on that coast, 
the country around is hiffh and rolUns, and remarkably well' watered, 
being likewise verv fertfle. Cape Mount is a bold head land, rising 
gradually to an elevation of 1,060 feet above the level of the sea ; 
those high lands are covered with a heavy forest. Within a few 
tfiiles of the Capei the Fassoo, or Gape Mount river discharges itself 
into a small bay formed by the projection of Oape Mount on the 
sooth and Af),}^^ P^^^^' ^^S^^ *^''^ above on the north; into this 
bay anetfaer v.™^ the Sugary lows. Tlieae %VcWfi» we not of the 
irst clissr i^.^^^^ are navigable for \K)%t9 »^^ dvstanoefrom the 
iflMtk* ^ iff 
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The most western point of this cape b in latitude 6 deg. 44 min. 
35 sec north» and in 11 deg. 33 min. 16 sec. west longitude, and it 
is about 50 miles west north-west of Monroviat the capital of the 
Repoblic of Liberia. 

Grand Cape Mount is generally the first point of land that meets 
the eye of our emigrants as they approach the African coast, on their 
voyage to Liberia, and from its northern location and natural advan« 
tagesi it must become one of the most important commercial points 
in Liberia. Indeed, it has always been a place somewhat noted for 
trade* and thousands of dollars have changed hands annually at that 
point, it beinff a few years a^ a notorious and successful slave mart, 
costing the United States, England and France, much trouble to 
watch it. 

Of this country, J. N. Lewis, then Secretary of State for Liberia, 
writes in the following strong terms: "Should we ever succeed in 
making a purchase of that country, it will be at a very dear rate. 
The people are far more intelligent than any of the tribes within our 
jurisdiction; their state of living is very expensive, and I am quite 
certain that they would chaige $5,000 at least for it, — and so it will 
be for any of the territories lying between it and the Sherbro river," 
(which borders the English settlement on the southl) " We cannot 
say how far it extends mto the interior ; it is a very large and beau- 
tiuil countrv, and I presume the people near the sea will say that it 
extends back a great distance." 

About two years ago. President Roberts negotiated with the own* 
ors for this country, and closed a contract with them ; but we have 
good reason to suppose that he has not been able to furnish all the 
money necessary to pay the price stipulated. If those well grounded 
suppositions are correct, we nave no doubt but arrangements can be 
made by which Indiana can become a party to the purchase* and 
secure a given section on the land regbter of Liberia, to be set to the 
credit of emigrants from this State, on which our State authorities 
may draw from time to time, by issuing certificates, or land war- 
rants, to such of our colored people as may emigrate. 

Of the above location, President Roberts thus writes to us: 
*< There are several locations within our jurisdiction between this 
place and Sierra Leone, for settlements, and may be occupied at the 
shortest notice. I would recommend Grand Gape Mount, which is 
a fertile and well watered country, and possesses many inducements 
or natural advantages to new emigrants; and the natives are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to have an American settlement near them. I 
presume there will be no difiiculty in obtaining these, or at any point 
in that direction, any quantity of land you may wish for emigrants 
coming from Indiana.** 

In addition to the above, I will subjoin some extracts of letters, 
addressed to me by W. W. Finley, a colored man, who emigrated 
from this State, and M. H. Smith, who has been in Liberia nine 
years, and is now a member of the Liberia Legblature. Those uma 



say in % joint letteri written Ai:^ust 30th» 1851»-— ^« wo had cantem'* 
plated recommeDding an interior settlement, but we have changed 
our viewsy as there is not a sufficient water passage ; therefore we 
would recommend Grand Cape Mount, as there is land in abundance 
for all the western States, to have their different settlements and 
name them after each State ; that is the best place on the coast ac- 
cording to our view, as it is high and healthy, the land being fertile, 
there Ming likewise a fine river, and a good harbon This point is 
sufficiently distant from Monrovia to form a new county,** 

Mr. J. Ashmon, represents the inhabitants of this country as su- 
perior to their southern neighbors ''in intellectual endowments, 
urbanity of manners, profound dissimulation,'* and because of '- their 
profession of the Mohomedan faith, they being the dividing tribe be- 
tween Mohomedan and Pagan Africa ; he represents them as re- 
markable for sobriety, perseverance, activity and avarice, and like- 
wise for extreme jealousy of the interference of strangers either in 
their trade, or in their territorial jurisdiction, or their civil affairs.** 
The name by which this tribe is known b the Fey or Yey 
nation, and their number is about ten or fifteen thousand. A nation 
called the Day tribe occupies the territory between Cape Mount and 
Monrovia, who are far inferior to the Veys in every respect ; they 
are a Pagan tribe about ten thousand in number. 

In the time of Ashmon the trade of Cape Mount and country ad- 
joining was stated at ** fifty thousand doUctrs!* 

2. Thfi cost of territory at Grand Cape Mount, or in the neigh- 
borhood, must be governed by the first cost and contingent expenses* 

We find a letter from President Roberts, stating the terms of pur- 
chase, published in the Appendix to the Report of the Naval Com- 
mittee on the subject of the contemplated time of transports to 
Africa. We will give a few extracts from that letter : 

'< MoMBOviA, May ITth, 1850. 

^ I have just returned from the windward coast, and I avail my- 
self of the opportunity to send ^ou a hasty note, to say that we 
have at length succeeded in secnrtng the famed territory of Gailinas 
to this government, including all the territory between Cape Mount 
and Shebar, excepting a smul strip of about five miles of coast in 
the Kellou country, which will also soon fall into our hands. 

^ For these tracts^ we have incurred a large debt, and we confi- 



prevent Xbe r^^^ \ ^f the slave trade there, i would not nave paia 
the price det^ iV^\ The purchase of OoIUnos and neighborinf 
traets ^<^^JA^^I^ ft9«B00. 
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an equivalent. In addition to the amount stated above, vm have 
obliged ourselves to appoint commissioners immediately to settle the 
wars in the country, {should any occur^ and open the trade in cam- 
wood, ivory and palm oil, with the interior tribes ; and also settle 
amongst them, as soon as convenient, persons capabk of instructing 
them in the arts of husbandry. This will also cost us a considerable' 
sum, which will, no doubt, be returned in the end by the advantages 
the trade will give. Still, the present outlay will be, I fear, more 
than equal to our ability." 

The section of country thus purchased, from its southern limits, 
on the confines of the old settlements, to its northern limits on the 
borders of Sierra Leone, is about 900 miles in extent along the coast, 
and about 50 miles back. If we state the first cost at $10,000, the 
cost per mile will be $50. Nor is this much higher than has been 
paid in former contracts with the natives. We have just examined 
the copies of three deeds made to the authorities of Liberia, in 1848, 
by tribes living south of Monrovia ; and the following is the rate of 
purchase per mile coast-ways and forty miles deep : one secUon at 
$30 40 per mile ; another at $75 per mile ; and the third at $96i 
per mile. From this statement it will be well to calculate on pay- 
ins something over $50 per mile for such as you may buy. 

\ The third point — the fertility of the country around Gape 
Mount — has been fully answered in the above communications of 
Roberts, Lewis, Finley and Smith, who all concur in representing it 
as a delightful and desirable country. 

4. On their evidence, likewise, we must believe it to be a healthy 
region ; and the fact that the native tribes who formerly owned the 
country, were the most warlike, robust and intelligent of all tribet 
on that coast, is strong proof that the climate at tnat point is con* 
genial to human life, health and vigor of mind. 

5. The next point presented is tne character of the soil of Liberia, 
Liberia, extendmg as it does, about €00 miles along the coast, from 
the southern limit of Sierm Leone, to the southern limit of the Gape 
Paimas, or Maryland Golonyc must needs embrace quite a variety of 
soil, differing in aiqpearance, <]piality and productiveness. 

** That of the uplands, though generally much inferior to that of 
the low lands, is better adapt^ for some articles. The upland soil 
usually consists of a reddish clay, more or less mixed with soft rocks 
and stones, containing considerable quantities of iron. There are 
three kinds of lowland soily one of wmch is that on the banks of the 
rivers, within a fe^w miles of the sea : this consists of a loose, deep, 
black mould, which is peculiarly adapted to the growth of those 
kinds 4>f vegetables which thrive best during the dry season. An- 
other variety is that which is generally found extending back from 
the banks of the rivers» further firom the sea than the first named : 
it consists of a light clay, more or less tempered with sand, and is 
well adapted to almost every kind of vegetables which thrive m 



tropical climates. Ths third quality u that of the low landSf in the 
immediate vicinity of the ocean, coosisting principally of sand, and 
it ia really aBtonishing to perceive how well many vwetables will 
grow in this kind of soil, even within fifly yards of the ocean in 
tome plness." 

The abovfl remarks are drawn from a series of articles, publi^ed 
a ^ort time past by Dr. J. W. Lugenbell, who for many years wu 
the principal physician in Liberia, and likewise acted as American 
agent for the care of recaptured Africans. His statements on those 
points are founded on careful and long observation. 

In addition to these remarks, we will give an extract from a com* 
monication of Mr. Ashinnn, one of the first Agents of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, who spent many years in Liberia, and was the principal 
instrument, under a wise Providence, in giving stability to the foun- 
dations of the colony. The communication referred to, is a manual 
called the Liberia Farmer, or Colonist's Guide, addressed to the col- 
onists,the truthfulness of which has never been questioned. He says: 

•* The soil of Liberia depends for its quality mudi on the situation 
(rf' the lands. The uplands have two varieties of soil. The first is' 
that strong and deep mould which is always found where the hard, 
brown granite rocks are most numerous. This soil is certainly very 
capable of being turned to a very profitable account. Observe 
everywhere in the beds of those rocks, the thrifty and alroag growth 
of Umber. The largest trees are commonly found in such situations. 
This is, however, a wet season soil, and must not be expected to give 
you a crop in the dry months. I ^mII call this the strong upland 
toil. 

" The other species of ajriand soil is of a much inferior quality. 
It consists of a reddish, clayey earth, everywhere more or less mixed 
with soft, rust-colored rocks, stones and gravd. The red color of 
the soil and rocks is caused by the rust of the iron particles inter- 
mingled with it. Manure may in time render it productive ; but the 
best mode yet discovered to fertilize this soil is to bum over the sur- 
face in clearing the land, and to spread smalt quantities of ashes Or 
lime over it, after the firat crop. J shall distinguish this as the teeak 
upland toil. 

" There are three sorts of lowland soil. The first and richest is 
that formed on the sides of the rivers, and from the wash of the up- 
lands it is always wet during the rains, and consists of a loose, deep,- 
black mould, and is eDtirely free from rocks and gravel. This soil 
will produce any cron wViich you choose to plant, but is especially 
adapted to 
seasons. I 

<< The sec 
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*' Th sandy soil is the tliird yariety found in the level coo&lrjr* 
It is most prevalent wherever the land has, in course of time, |;ained 
upon Uie ocean, or channels of rivers. It is a light, warm- soil, and 
will yield only slender crops without manure. Sweet potatoes, 
beans, cassada, and succulent fruit trees, will succeed best m It." 

In another part of the manual on agriculture, from which the 
above is taken, Mr. Ashmun thus addresses the colonists : 

** The flat lands around you, and particularly your farms, have as 
good a soil as can be met with in any country* They will produce 
two crops of corni sweet potatoes, and several other vegetables, in 
the year. They will yield a larger crop than the best soib in Ameri- 
ca, and they will produce a number of very valuable articles, for 
which in the United States, millions of money are every year paid 
away to foreigners. One acre of rich land, w^l tilled, will produce 
you three hundred dollars' worth of indigo. Half an acre may be 
made to grow half a ton of arrow root. Four acres laid out in 
coffee plants will, after the third year, produce you a clear income 
of two or three hundred dollars. * Half an acre of cotton trees will 
clothe your whole family, and, except a little hoeing, your wife and 
children can perform the whole labor of cropping and manufacturing 
it One acre of cane will make you independent of all the world 
for the sugar you use in your family. One acre set with fruit treee 
and well attended, will furnish you the year round with more plan- 
tains, bananas, oranges, Kmes, guavas, pawpaws, and pine apples, 
than you will ever gather. Nine months of the year, you may grow 
fresh v^etables every month, and some of you who have lowland 
plantations may do so throughout the year.'* 

The general correctness of the above remarks is thus endorsed by 
the Rev. R. R. Gurley, who was sent out by President Taylor to ob- 
tain information in regard to Liberia. After quoting, in his report* 
the above paragraph, he says : 

** My observations on the banks of the rivers of the Republic, 
(especially the St. Paul's, the St. John's, and the Sinou,) along both 
aides of Stockton Creek, and among the gardens of Monrovia, and 
the plantations in its vicinity, confirmed my belief in the general cor- 
rectness of this statement.'' 

6. Yoqr next inquiry relates to the natural productions oflAberia. 
We will answer this, partly by quoting the language of Dr. Lu- 
genbelly and partly that of Ashmon. 

** Nearly all the different kinds of gram, roots, and fruits which 
are peculiar to inter-tropical climates thrive wdl in Liberia ; and 
many garden vegetables which belong more properly to temperate 
climates may be raised, in quality not much inferior to the same 
kind of articles produced in climates peculiarly adapted to their 
growth.*' But the principal articles of produce, and which are defr- 
tined to be the great staples of that country are^oe, cotton, sugar, 
and coffee; to which must be added, "cori^capada, yams, sweet 
potatoes, arrow root, Lima and other beans, pe%s, cabbages, turnipsy 
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beets, carroUy tomatoes, cymlingst chiotai ochra, cucumbers, many 
▼arieties of pepper, ground nuts, palma christi, the India rubber 
tree, the croton oil tree, and the palm tree, and among their fruits 
the Liberians number the orange, lemon, limes, guava, pine apple, 
plantain, banana, tamarinds, rose apples, pomegranates, cherries, 
cocoa nuts, pawpaws, mango plums, alligator pears, patango, bread 
fruit, arellous, and various valuable vegetables and fruits of the 
tropics* Most of these have I myself seen growing luxuriantly in 
the gardens and farms of the republic.'* 

** According to the late Mr. Buxton, whose researches on the sub- 
ject of the agricultural and commercial resources of Africa were 
very accurate and extensive, of dye-woods there are an abundance, 
yielding carmine, crimson, red, brown, brilliant yellow, and blue ; 
of gums, there are copal, Senegal, mastic, and sudan or Turky gum. 
The she or butternut is hardly less valuable than the palm nut The 
tree producing it is said to extend over a large portion of the conti- 
nent. Park thought the butter made from it superior to that made 
from cow's milk." 

** No country in the world is more amply enriched than this is 
with the chief productions of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
The ground nut yields a pure ffolden colored oil of a pleasant tastet 
and has been sold as high as J^O per ton, (about $240.) The castor 
nut grows wild on the banks of the Gambia and elsewhere. The 
ginger of Africa is particularly fine and high-flavored ; it yields about 
•ixtv for one, and the people only want method for preparing it for 
the iBuropean market." 

** The woods of this continent are extremely valuable. Travelers 
enumerate not leas than forty species of timber, which grow in vast 
abundance, and are easily obtained ; such as mahogany, lignum vitse, 
rose wood, &c., &c." 

** With few considerable excepUons the whole line of coast in 
Western Africa accessible to trading vessels, presents immense tracts 
4>f lands of the most fertile character, which only require the hand 
of industry and commercial enterprise to turn into inexhaustible 
mines of wealth." — Gurley^s Report. 

The rivers of Liberia are the St. Paul's, St. John's, the Junk river, 
Half Gape Mount, Mechlin, the New Cess, the Grand Cass, the 
Sanguen, the Sinon ; and In the new purchase there is the Galllnas, 
Solyman, Manna, Sugury, and Grand Gape Mount river; to which 
we may add the Shebar. The rivers of Liberia are not very lareet 
although some o[ theiP ft^^ f' o^ one-fourth to three-fourths of a 
mile wide, for fifty iKjies or more from their entrance into the ocean. 
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ting, and interspersed with the most lovely rills of excellent water, 
clear as crystal, foaming and scolding among the rocks, presenting 
a thousand .mill seats. The air in that region is salubrious and bra* 
cing, the soil deep and rich, covered with a forest which, for the 
height and size of the trees, I have never seen equalled. From twenty 
to thirty miles is a region of small mountains, of from three to five 
hundred feet in elevation. These mountains are covered with a rich 
forest, and may be cultivated. I have stood on the summit of 
one of them cultivated to the top, and thence beheld a delightful 

i>rospect. Beyond these hills, or mountains as we call them, the 
and becomes generally more level to the distance of seventy miles^ 
the extent of my interior travels. I am told by the natives that a 
day's walk beyond are lottier mountains, which it will require a 
whole day to ascend, and very steep. If this is the case, the coun* 
try I speak of is a valley. The soil of the whole distance is richy 
water abundant and good, and the cause of disease is no more ap> 
parent than in level regions in America. If our people want healthy 
they may as surely obtain it in the mountainous region as by trans* 
Atlantic trips. I have left home in bad health, on preaching tours 
of two or three weeks, and returned vigorous and strong. The birds 
sing more sweetly there, and the flowers are more beautiful and fra- 
grant than in the marshy region bordering on the sea. The natives 
are more industrious, honest, happy, and hopeful every way in that 
region. To thousands in that forest-clad region have I preached 
while they were as attentive even as congregations in America." 

''The principal domestic animals in Liberia are cows or black 
cattle, sheep, swine, geese, turkeys, ducks, and chickens. Horses . 
are plentiful in the interior, within three hundred miles of the coasti 
but they do not thrive will in the settlements, in consequence, prin* 
cipally, of the want of proper management." 

7. The climate is congenial to those who inhabit that country, 
and there is nothing essentially destructive to life or health therein, 
but the general testimony is that the native tribes, and those Ameri«> 
can settlers who have been acclimated, enjoy good health. 

Mr. Gurley, in his report, says : ** From my own experience of 
two months on the coast of Liberia, I may be allowed to say that 
my impressions of the African climate are more favorable than those 
I had derived from books ; for though our arrival occurred during 
the latter portion of what is called the rainy season, and we contin* 
ued on the coast during most of the transition period from that to 
the dry season ; the weather was generally clear and pleasant, and 
we were seldom deterred for an entire day from visiting the shore, 
or from moderate physical exertion." 

** No one can look upon the athletic, finely proportioned and de^ 
veloped forms of native Africans, or upon a congregation of the | 

inhabitants of Monrovia, or of the other towns and villages of the I 

Liberian Republic, and retain the idea that health cannot be enjoyed | 

on the Afriean coast. The general aspect of die pee^e of Liberia I 
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10 health » and I atn conyincedy from much observatioD and many 
inquiries, that the dangers of the climate to colored emigrants are 
becoming less and less formidable, and that soon they will to a good 
degree, be averted by the cultivation of the soil, an appropriate regi- 
men, and increased medical experience and skill." 

To the above we will add the testimony of Dr. Lugenbell. 

'*0n the whole, I regard the climate of Liberia as decidedly plea- 
sant, n6twithstanding the scorchmg rays of the tropical sun, and 
the *' abundance of rain" which falS during the year, especially du- 
ring the months of June, July, September, and October. So far as 
the pleasantness of the climate and weather is concerned, I would 
decidedly prefer a residence in Liberia to one in any part of the 
United States. 

<* The extreme of the thermometrical state of the atmosphere may 
be set down at 65 degrees and 90 degrees. I have never heard of 
the mercury in a good thermometer having sunk below the former, 
nor arisen above the latter point in the shade. The average height 
of the mercury, during the rainy season, may be set down at about 
76 degrees, and during the dry season at 84 degrees. The mean 
temperature for the year is about 80 degrees." 

From these figures it will be seen that the heat of Liberia is not 
excessive, nor is it as great as that of some points in the south of 
our own country, where the thermometer frequently stands as high 
as 90 deg.; add to this the fact that cold winters, cold nights, and the 
cold and snow of this country are unknown there, and we will be 
able to comprehend the reason why those who have visited Liberia 
consider the climate desirable. 

8. As to the character of the inhabitafUs of a country, we gene- 
rally form a correct opinion by examining their institutions; and if 
we are thus to judge the Liberians, we must form a high opinion of 
them ; for their institutions, so far as formed, are of the most liberal 
and enlightened character, and the people themselves have made a 
very favorable impression on the minds of those who have visited 
them. In evidence of which, I will quote a few extracts : 

^^They (the colonists) considered that they had started into new 
existence, felt proud of their attitude, and seemed conscious that 
while they were founders of a new empire, they were prosecuting 
the noble purpose oi the regeneration of the land of their fatheri. 
I was pleased to observe that they were impressed with the impor- 
tance of education, not only for their own children, but for those of 
the natives. That there are many vast resources yet undeveloped 
in Liberia, no one can doubt ; and that they will soon be brought 
forth and made atr^jjabie by the enterprise and intelligence of the 
colonists, is equaJJ^^nquestionable."— Cop^. Kennedy^ U. 8. Navy. 

«« Nothing striic^'^ "^ ^ more remarkable than the great superiori- 
ty in intelligeflce, k fp^ ^^g, conversation, dress, aivS^ gicineral appearr' 
ance in every mh i^f^^ £ the people over th^r coV>ieA brethren in 
America. I ^^yp ^temperance, nor did \ Vi^t ^ ^xotwi^ oath^ 
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uttered by any one. I know of no place where the Sabbath appeaxi 
to be more respected than in Monrovia. Most of the settlers appear 
to be rapidly acquiring property •** — Capt. Abelsj Emigrant Ship. 

** The youth of the colonies discover an eager desire for improve- 
ment ; and their progress, considering their opportunities, is almoet 
incredible. Among the young men of Monrovia there is a lai|;er 
proportion of good accountants and elegant penmen, than in aby 
town (American) of his acquaintance.'' — Chv. Buckanan. 

" The character of these industrious colonists is exceedingly cor- 
rect and moral ; their minds strongly impressed with religious feel- 
ings ; their manners serious and decorous, and their domestic habits 
remarkably neat and comfortable. The complete success of this 
colony is a proof that negroes are, by proper care and attention, as 
susceptible of the habits of industry and the improvements of sodal 
life, as any other race; and that the melioration of the condition of 
the black people on the coast of Africa, by means of such colonies, 
is not chimerical." — A British Naval Officer. 

^. ** The Oovernmeni of Liberia is based on the principles of re- 
publicanism ; and in every essential particular it may be regarded as 
a miniature representation of the Government of the United States; 
the only particular point of difference being in the name of the na» 
tional assembly, which is styled Legislature instead of Congress, and 
in the time of service of the principal officers of the Government. 
The President is elected by the popular vote for two years, and he 
is eligible to re-election. The Senators, of whom there are two 
from each county — six in all — are elected for four years, and the 
Representatives, of whom there are eight in all, are elected for two 
years. The only cabinet officers who have yet been commissioned 
are the Secretaries of State and of the Treasury, and the Attorney 
General. All the officers of justice are appointed by the President 
with the consent of the Senate. The judicial power of the republic 
is vested in a Supreme Court, a court of quarter sessions in each 
county, and magistrate's courts, which meet monthly. No white 
person is allowea to become a citizen." — Dr. Lugevbdl. 

Such is the country, and such are the institutions of the land to 
which you are about to transfer your people of color. 

10. The cost of transporting emigrants and finding them in pro- 
visions for six months, will average about $50 per emigrant. This 
has been considered all sufficient to provision them during the voy- 
age, and give them a reasonable start in Liberia. But sound policy 
will dictate a liberal course in r^ard to such as go from this State, 
and therefore we should raise the above estimate as much as possible. 

11. The number of colored persons living in Indiana at this time 
is about' ten thousand. If those people would remove to Liberia, 
they are sufficiently strong to lay the foundation of a new State of 
respectable size ; and amongst them they can number some men of 
decided ability, who would control a republic much better than some 
of our French neighbors. 
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13, A$Utke nunAer that will Kkely go to Libeiria. I will just 
say that the number is great in Indiana, and becoming greater every 
yean I have letters of application for a passage to Liberia from 
colored men who must represent at least over 75 individuals. In all 
cases I have requested the applicants to abide the action of the State 
in the case, as I believed there was benevolence enough in our states- 
Bien to meet their reasonable demand for a removal. I will subjoin 
a few extracts from letters on the subject : **I write/' says one, *Uo 
inquire when, and from where the Liberian emigrants embark for 
Liberia, and ail the particulars for an outfit for the trip, as I and 
several others have determined to go the first opportunity •** 

''Daviess county, Jan. 26th, 1852.'' 

** This is to inform you of my intention to leave this place for the 
coast of Africa, and not knowing to which pdnt I shall go, I would 
like you to give me some information as to the situation of places in 
Liberia, as well as the necessary preparation and provisions to be 
made for a journey to that country, the time of sailing of the next 
vessel, and where from. 

''Tippecanoe county, July 23d, 1850." 

Another thus writes : " I am determined, if life lasts, to be ready 
to start in the next expedition. I have about closed up my buAness 
here." 

"Lafayette, March 14th, 1851." 

A fourth thus clos^ an appeal to the writer, begging a passage to 
Liberia ; "I submit this letter to your judgment and consideration, 
and hope that the friends of Liberia will lend us a helping hand, and 
enable those that have the desire to emigrate, to go; and be assured 
that I for one appreciate the efforts you have made." 

''Vincennes, June 23d, 1851." 

We have no doubt that the number of such applications will in- 
crease from year to year until the tide of emigration is reversed, 
and rolls back from the new world to the old, carrying with it sal- 
vation for Africa. 

As to ike irulucements or reasons for sending colored people to 
Africa ; they are numerous, but they may be compressed into two 
arguments, which I will respectfully submit. 

The first is the general degradation of the African raee^ atut the 
remedy. 

The second is, the separation of the white and colored races of 
North America is just and poHtic. 

OBOaADATION OF TBM OIFFBRBNT XASSBS OOX 8IDBBBD » BBOUIUUt 



In casting the eye over the world we find, here and there, lar;^ 
masses of human beings of African origin ; but we find little in 
those masses that is of an elevated character. Few, very few, are 
the bright spots found under African rule, which can relieve the 
general scene of negro degredaUon. 
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Another thing that meets the eve of the casual observisr is tho in- 
difference of the civilized world to this state of degradation, but 
specially the indifference of our own natbn to this subject. With 
eoolness and indifference we behold over one hnndred and fifty mil- 
Uon human beings sank in ignorance and servitude ; and too many 
of us are disposed to let them riot in the mire of their degradation, 
rather than put forth the hand of the Samaritan, or drop one tear of 
pity over their wrongs. . 

It is true« there b an advance in public feeling and opinion, which 
is favorable to the colored race; but it has been forced upon us by 
a series' of providences that we could not check. No iaetion or 
party should claim* the honor of this state of things, for the glorv 
belongs to oMiher — to that Being whose providence controls all 
things, and who wills that Africa should erelong **j9tretch out her 
haoas unto God*" We fear that most of the agitators of negro 
wrongs are actuated by party and political motives, and not by a 
pure benevolence. Tins is evident from the fact that little effoit has 
been made to rescue the colored man from actual d^mdation ; for 
cutting off the chains of the dave is but an inamsid^aUe^ very in- 
GOQsideniUe step in the work of n^ro elevation ; he has yet to be 
made a man — ^a free. man. 

Americans are responsible for much of the African degradation of 
our dav ; and should God inquire of us, as he did of Cain, *^ Where 
is Uiy mrother ?'' what answef could we give to this % So far as we 
have had charge of our brother, or stand related to him^ we can 
point to a prostrate man, upon whose neck rests the heel of oppres- 
siottt and say» ^ There i$ our bratkerr But let us inquire honestly 
how far we are responsible for the existing state of things ; and in 
doing so we will review the masses of Africans, m ascending order. 

THB NAnVBS Of AVRIGA 

are the most degraded of the race, as any candid man will adn^, 
upon examining the narratives of travelers or the reports of mis- 
sionaries. They tell us that the Bushman is but a remove irom the 
beast of the forest, and far more unnatural to his o0spring $ and 
that the Ashaatee and surrounding nations worship devils, and offer 
human sacrifices by the thousand. Many of the more powerful 
tribes pake annual slave hunts, to procure slaves for the slave mar« 
ket. In these wars, made to take captives for slavery, about ^ 
manv warriors and people are killed as there are slaves captured ; 
for the victors kill all the old people who are not fit for the slave 
market, and permit the little children to perish, reserving the youth 
and able-bodied for the mariust. This is a true picture of the Afri- 
can tribes. There may be a few exceptions among the northern 
tribes, but the exceptions are so inconsideraUet that they cannot 
vitiate our statement. Africa is supposed to contain over one hufi^ 
dred million souls ; and the worst of their case is the fact that they 
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know bot 6dd, but aire cotrvrad with a darknesft 4e^r tlMii n^t, 
aod have actiially deiied the danl, and woriship htm m their god« 
limo part of the world has Satan obtained such a compteto triumph 
ovar poor nmit as in Africa. 

For the degradation of the native African in paH tivie We are not 

responsible* jBut we shall' be responsible for his degradation in the 

fnii^fif if wb neglect to use such means of eleration as God has 

pbioed at our disposal. We will consider tfiese means in another' 

place. 

THB SS.AVSS or HOnTfl AND SOOTR AVKftfCA 

oohsftitutb the next mass of degraded Africans. ' It is needless for us 
to spend time in depicting the horrors of American slavery ; they 
af6 well khown, and are becomiog more odious every day. But o^ 
the two continents, slavery in the northern is more tdkrable, than in 
the southern continent, because of the civil and religious institutions 
which surround the slave in the United States. Indeed, it is to be 
feared that the slaves of South America are not far removed from 
the state of the r:ude barhariaa ; but for the slavee of the United . 
States we must claim a great pre-ei»inen<ie above the native Afri- 
can ; in intellectual culture, in morals, and in mamiers, Ibe slave of 
the. United States is infinitely the superior of . the barberiAnt as is 
shown by bringio^ them together on the coast of Africa, where the 
schooled colored man shows the talents of a master mind ; and the 
native, conscious of his inferiority, submits to direction and control, . 
as in the case of JUberia and the surrounding tribes. Thtsdevelot>s 
the fact, that slavery has been a school for the bai^bariaa, in which "« 
Divine Providence permitted him to be phieed that be and his child- 
ren; might be elevated. Thus Grod overruled the onpidiQ' and wick* 
edness of bad men for the good of a laige portion of the African 
race; and we suppose this to be preparatory to another great step 
In the history of their, /elevation. 

If all this is true, where, then, lies our crime^^the crime eS en* 
slaving themT says one* It lies in withholding. knowledge from our 
pupil, and by legal enactments shutting him u|> in ignorance; it ties 
in our making a slave out of an apprentice, and keeping him beyond 
the time of release; it lias in our demoralising poUcy, in regard to . 
the relations of hosband and wife, parent and child, whidi casts the 
morals of th^ Gospel of Christ to the winds; it has us our traffic- y 
ing in his flesh and blopd, and bones, ior filthy lucre, when we should 
have returned hi|n to the hund of his fatherSi For. the abeva orimaa 
Go4 will hold tkfiguiUy responsUile, ia the day of jndgpoent. 

• * • * 

are the next remove in the ascending scale. Her emancipated colo- 
nists are supposed by man^ to be netter circumstanced than our 
free people of color; bet tlus is a mistake which arisen firom an ig- 

S 



noraiiee of 'the •trocluTO of En^ith soeiety, wfaicb is divided into 
several UQchaqgtiiff cbisset or cMm* The titled few« and gentle^ 
mea of noUe fainile«» constitute the fint class ; the professioiis and ' 
men of fortune come next; the merchants, manufiicturenf and farm*' 
ers next ; and* last of ellf the laborer, or poor nvhile man, whose 
childjreo^ seldom escape from the state of their father, but continue - 
laborers from generation to generation. Under all these ranice,' 
which are. m<Mr# carefully obserTod in Bnglisb soeijety than in anv* 
other nation of Saxon stock — we say, under all these ranks, whim, 
tower one above the other,* lies, the emancipated colonist, who, 
although app^centLy free, and havii^ some adTantagaBin common 
with poor white men, is still a social slave. He is but the serf of 
the English planter. He forms the substrata of English society, 
from the etiquette of which we prav to be delivered. From our 
knowledge of the structure of Enfflish society, we have been led to 
question the wisdom of sendine colored men mto Canada. 



OUR FUB NOrUB OF OOnOE 

1 

are the most rsspeetable dass of Africans. They are much nearer' 
the level of free and refined somety than England's colored colonists, 
being' but one remove firoin the level of republican society, while * 
fkigkand^s colonist ii many removes. Bat notwithstanding that our 
free people of color are superior to all the classes before enumerated, 
tbey area degvaded people, and for their degradation we arerespon- 

Let us consider their state. The free colored mqn of the United 
States, has. only the shadow of freedom ; the substance is not his. 
He rests under a load of civil and social disabilities — the first crea- 
ted by positive. la,w, the last caused by the prejudice with which an 
independent people regard a servile race. In most, if not all, the ' 
sif tes the cploied man has no part in making those laws by which 
he is sovemed, or in electing the magistrate who shall administer' 
those laws. He is taxed to support the ^ate, and that State hardly 
rendere htm protection from the violence of the rude and unprinci- 
pled. Again: he is forbidden the right of lodging his evidence in a 
court of justice, provided that testimony implicates a white man ; * 
and stringent laws forbid his forming an alliance with the families of 
the land. Tfans positive enactments chain and bind him, while he is 
apparently -free* But suppose we erase those laws from the statute ' 
book of our fitates^^will that redeem the poor colored man ? No; ' 
wa would cHity have lopped off the branches of the evil that afflicts" 
him. The trunk, in the form of hereditary prejudice against the ' 
colored race, would stand there, tall, vigorous, and unshaken. This 
is the great evil for which we shouUl find amnuMlyi 
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XUBi RSMBDT. — TBS UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND ARE THE ALMON- 
ERS OF TRUTH AND THE PRINCIPLES OF CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY. 

Havinff reTiowed the almosl complete and mri venal degradattoa 
of the Africafi famdy« which kr only /etteved b^ a few small comma* 
nities of colored men, who are independent and civtlized, of which 
we will speak in another place ; we will now inqaire after a reme- 
dy for this degradation, and in doing so we shall se^ for that 9M 
trhioh will meet the (ifreatest mnnber of cases. 
. list us bem with the many millions of native Africans. What 
Wiir meet thcrir wants, and redeem them from degradatiOQ t We 
Imow of but one way of. elevating them ; give them the Gospel of 
CMirist, which car rieit in its train the institutions and blessings of civ^- 
IKked life. This will prove their salvation; for the povrer of God to 
the salvation of nations, as well as individuals. 

Bat whose is the duty to send the Gk»pel to Africa f It is the 
doty of those Christian' nations which are best prepared for the work^ 
who, bavins moral power, correct theology, men and means, are 
thereby constituted the almoners of the word of life. But in which 
of the civilized nations can we find those elements of wholesome 
influence and power? Look over the map of the world, and you 
will find that the greater part of the Christian nations are disabled 
by some defect. They lack purity of faith, or are shackled by op« 
pressive civil Institutions, or are too poor in men or means to do 
much for the heathen world. But In the midst of those imbecile 
nations we find two nations towering up, possessing all those ele- 
ments of influence, power, purity, and wealth, who, having bor- 
rowed the light of revelation, and received the imprint Of the Gos- 
pel of Christ on all their civil institutions, are thereby qualified to be 
** the light of the world.'' These are England and the United States, 
and they are the hope of the world ; on them rests the responsibility 
of giving the gospel to Africa. 

England is conscious of the honorable place Providence has as- 
signed her ; therefore we find her foremost in all benvolent and 
world-saving enterprises. This consciousness of a great mission to 
the world givecr an' Englishman an elevated tone and bearing which 
is not very agreeable to people of other' lands; but unpleasant as it 
is, it proclaims to the world the position of the Englishman, who 
seems to say thereby, ^ Gome up to me ; I cannot come down to 
youP The statesmen of England are always ready to spend milU 
ions of money, and her philanthropists to sacrifice their lives in the 
cause of humanity and of God. And what i^ more i^emarkablet 
England does all this while cumbered with a load of feudal customs, 
which, were it not for the* mighty volume of moral power that lictt 
deeply imt>eded in the heart of the nation, would stiackle her ener- 
gies, and make her as weak for good as her neighbors on the conti- 
nent Yet, With til her civil ac^ eceleeiaatioal BiMtbilkies, aha doaa 



mora for mankind than her morefavorad coadjutor, the United 
States. 

This republic is well qualified to be ** the light of the world.** 
Her civil institutions are unrivaled^ and the European world is now 
feebly essaying to copy after them; her churches are ptire and un* 
fettered, and twr wealth is great, and rapidly accunulating from rtmt^ 
to year. We suppose that the United States has more wealth to 
devote to benevolence than England has. Britain's civil list is aa^ 
expensive bill, and her poor at home and in her dependencies are a: 
standing tax on her people. The government owes oioi'e than iv 
will ever be able to pay. All things considered, we think the United 
States can render more of a surplus for benevolent enterprises than- 
the mother coontry. However, be that ae it may, it is enoi:^ Cmt 
us to know that God has placed us In a poattien to be '*tbe light of 
the world," and that when all the elements of influoice are consid* . 
ered, it is our privilege to range even above England. This is no: 
foolish boasting, but a calm consideration of our responaibili^i 
which brings with it a number df consequences that our good and) 
great men should consider^ 

We take it for granted that each church in thb land should do 
something for the evangelization of Africa ; that each church should 
have its rand of missionaries at work in that great field ; but we 
would suggest these missionaries should be eolorcMl men, if pious and 
well-quali^ colored men can be procured for that work ; for many 
parts of Africa are forbidden ground to the white man, where a 
residence for any length of time would prove fatal, while his colored 
brother can live, labor, and enjoy good health ; observation having 
demonstrated that the longevity of an individual is governed some* 
what by the texture, color, and general character of the skin. Be this 
true or false, many of our white missionaries have sickened and 
died, while their colored brethren yet live and are doing well. 

The most efi*eGtual way of elevating the native African tribes is, . 
to plant among them settlements of colored Christians, who shall 
take some of uie children of the natives into their families and there 
instruct them ; who sh^il teach the barbarian the arts of civilized 
life, but especially the way of salvation from sin. This is the plan • 
which Buxton proposed to the English people; for this otgect the * 
ilUfa ted ^ Niger Expedition" was projected by the British govern- 
ment, and to effect this desirable end the ** African Civilization So- 
ciety" was formed in England. But it has been the will of Provi* 
deace that England's plans should fail, while the American people 
have succeeded in efiecting the same object by similar plans, and at 
much less expense. May we not suppose that the necessities of our - 
case was the cause of the diference! 

A multiplication of euch settlements as Liberia, composed of in* 
duatrious, moral, and religious colonists, am<»ig whom teachers and 
ministers abound, we ihe vel'y things that Africa reqilire^^each set* 
tlemetot becoaaes a great Q»ttslonar>' of civiliaaition, reiHiblioanism^ 
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and Ohristianity ; and so manifest has been the good produced by 
colonization that many of the colonists consider the formation of 
Christian settlements all-sufficient to meet the wants of the heathen; 
in evidence of which we subjoin part of an article published in the 
** Liberia Herald ** last September. We find that th^ writer is op- 
fiosed to isolated mission stations; denies the utility of such stations, 
and maintains that the colony is the proper school for civilization 
and Obrlstianity. 

** Me^8. Editors^ — iBirs, I read with much attention the commu* 
llication in your last number, (July,) from Rev, B. J. Drayton, Gap0 
Falmas. . The subject of introducing eiyifization and Christianity 
among the heathens, particularly those in the neighborhood of Liberia 
b a matter which T take a lively interest in ; indeed, I hold it to b^ 
the bounden duty of our government to adopt every practicable ex- 
pedient to bring the surrounding tribes, as- speedily as possible, under 
the inlEluences of Cln'istianity and civilization. It is policy to do so. 
The interests of the State demand that it should be done, to say 
nothmff of our duty as individuals, to foster every means within our 
reach m the enlightening of our txice. Mr. Drayton seems to en- 
tertain similar views, and hence the recommendations he makes in 
Us communication. He says, that * the most ready way to accom^ 
pltsh the objects in consideration, is for the government to make 
roads into the Interior, that the missionary and the merchant may 
travel side by side, &c. And that there will be security for the 
missionary aiid the merchant, because the Africans well know that 
they are under protection of government,* &o.' I do not wish to 
say a word that will detract the least from Mr. D.'s views : his let- 
ter in general is worthy of being attentively perused, and it will ad> 
Tantage many, if the principles it contained are adhered to. Mf. 
Drayton is known to oe a consistent minister of the Gospel, zealous 
for the conversion of his fellow-creatures* to Christianity, and it h 
believed that he is truly sincere in all his propositions for that effect 
I must, notwithstanding, decline falling in with his views ; and so 
xaill every one, I think, who has given the matier mature considera- 
liqn. At this time of day, it is prapoateroae to imaffine that mta* 
mnuiiUf (I allude to those persons who are employed by rdigious 
iocieties in (he. United Stales to teach and preach in LibeHa,) an to 
be depended upon to effect this moat impoortant and. desirable object 
X say it is perfectly absurd to imagine soch an idea, much more to 
believe it. Daily observations teach the people of Liberia that tbeniA 
ielves do more in their familiee in furtherance of civiUaation aod 
Cbrietianiaatioa of the heathest a > hiui4red*fold more» than do tkm 
operations of all the diftrani missionaries cpmbined. 

*^\ make no cbaigea> against tbo^roissi^Milries'-^among them I 
mmbar soma of. oiy wavmaal friends — but I am a Jjibecian, and feel 
deeply inl^rasled in. every thing that oonoenis it . It ia our duty* to 
watch every movement that is made for the advancement of our 
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countryi and when conclusions are assumed and advocated, tbsrt wil) 
not bear fairry on subjects affecting the interests of the country, wie 
ou^ht to speaJc out. 1 ti^ke the liberty of doing so, in denying 19 
plain terms that any material advantage b to be derived from mis« 
sionaHes in Liberia. The missionaries know this themselves. If 
any suppose I have erred in what' I have said, I would suggest^ that 
1st once, without delay, the number of African children in the differ- 
JElnt families in Liberia be counted — those of them who can f ead, 
those who have learned some useful occupation, and those who have 
made a profession of religion. Let each class be added up sepa- 
rately, and then «end sonse persons who are entirely disinterested, t^ 
the mission staiioffs to make similar count, and every body will ^09 
that I make no exaggeration when I say that no material advantage 
is to be derived from the employment of persons as missionaries (q 
the Africans in Liberia* And the money thos. lavishly expended 
JR)r their support is wasted. But this state of things can be altered-**' 
altered for great good in many i:espects — but I will not now enter 
into full particolairs. I tqay do ^o hereafter. It }s sufficient for ihi 
present, that a suggestion be made for the different mi^ionary socifh 
ties in the United ptales to place into the hands of the goyeri^meni 
of Liberia the money they expend annually in Liberia for missippary 
purposes, with the imderbtanding that the government vyill employ 
It for the civilization of the aboriginals of the country. Ifcapnof 
be doubted that the government have greater interests at stake in 
wishing the civilization and Christianization of the Africans, thfi# 
^be missionary societies can possibly have. As.Liberia marches qn^ 
ward, so ought her sons ; if they are permitted to live on i^ th^tf 
untutored state/tipe coi^ntry vvill not, cannot advance with tbtil 
strength which it should. In fact the Executive of Liberia and itf 
Legislature wilt be niuch more adequate to form plans fqr sucq^ssr 
fmy bringing the heathen un^er the folds of Christianity than apj 
body or institution c^n be. 

VAi.p»A/' 

. • i 

We have italicised the words *' missions stations,** and '< Africani 
ia Liberia^" which gi w «8 a k^y to the object of the writer. He Ik 
not anti-nriissionary Off anti^^ohristian; but he is an anti-station mani 
or a colonizatibn iraaa run wild, that b ail. His error is, he ic^getM 
that our missionariea : in the colonies constitute the moral and satri 
iDg'POwer of the settlements. Strike our mtseionaries out of e!xistl 
^swei, and the coldny will so(m lose itb infloence for good ; but kee|t 
Ihet missionaries there, and let them work as ministers of Christy ab4 
Ibe colony most bum fill-o<var with a hoi v, saving ; influence^ aft'd 
each family withiii the pastoral charge of Uie missionary wiil be.a 
Christian school for tbe'hmtbencihild or aervant* 
.' Fbr ibe liedcjinlption of Africa an extensive eystem of onloniaatioil 
should be devised by the good men of this nation^— a colonizafi4>a of 



colered Christian mM^ wd< thdr MliitMttra m4 -school teachers, and 
the moving spring. of the whole /systam shpuid b^.pbilanthropy. , 

COLONII^ATION ^ JPROVIOBHTIAI. ARRAKQBMBNT — ITS ORIGnC-^BRItf 
BISTORT OF URERU— LUWEERIA MUST EXPAND— rlX IS WRONG TO 
OFPOSB HER OROWtH — 9HB WllJ. GIVE CflARACTER TO THE COI^ORXp. 

Affic^^an ^oM^atloaJs an arrangement .of Divine IVovideneif 
iviierehy tfie instruments ao4 elements of civilizAtion and evan^Ii* 
aMiott inay be transplsinted from this country to Afriea, where thAy 
iffe destined to expand and redeem that continent. All the oircum* 
stances connected with its history show that *^ it is df God/' 
. It was originated by benevolent men for the relief 0f the op- 
pressed* fi^r from being the creature of sinister des%ns. African 
colonization oridnated in the minds of true philanthropists ; and tlw 
Ai^eiican. people merit not the iupposed idiwn of origttiating Ibis 

treat movement, for its authors were not .Americans, but were JQng* 
shmen. The great leaders of the antisktvery or abolition party of 
jQreat Britain were its. projectors, and the oeoasiOtt that called oat 
this exercise of their msdom and benevolence was the following : 

A lar^e numh^ of slaves having rim away froni> their masteia 
during the Revolution, joined the British army, and} on the conobi- 
fion of. the war, fifteen hundred of them were taken to LdndoU) and 
f^fxHxX ten hundred of them were sent to £fova Scotia. 

** Tho$e taken to England bad been there but a short time, befone 
it was discovered, such was the repuffnunbe in a whita communitjr 
[to receiving into its bosom a raoe as distinct aii that of tbe Afrtcattt 
jMid give ^hem equality in all respects, that it was whoUy impvacth 
•cable to attempt it ; and to exclude Ibebi was to degrade tkein. and 
renc(er their condition miserable* Under this stale of thinas, Graoh 
mlh Sharp, William 'Wilberfbrce, Thomas Clarkson, and oftherB, conh 
eei ved the p^an of colonizing the whok number on the western, coast 
fof Africa. This laas the origin of the colony of Sierra Leone.*'-^ 
To this placet abOy those sent to Nova Seolia were brought, and ia 
Ibis settlentent the negroes that have been retakeA. by the Britial^ 
cruisers bave been plasied. So we find that goied men* nay^ orthor 
d^f antisfavery men were the fathers of the wholaacbeme. 

Like cauees will proKkiaa like effcfcis. Good Hien {a : the United 
Stales were touched witjh pity when they considanad the etataiortiii 
(vee colored people of this land, w1k>, being rejaeled b^ whilei.a^ 
<:iety, must remdin -a distinctf scdbovdiaate race as long aa they remai* 
iivith us. And thesemeny beiag dasitoilii^ to .sa;r# tbem ftom. Aegiar 
dation, followed the example of the Englishyandirfariled thiecoiMi; 
of Liberia, in the year 1820, some thirty-two years after the foun- 
dation of Sierra Leone* TM fvU^wi^g.iea 
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In the year I860, the American Colonization Society tent out to 

^^frica eighty-eight emigrants, under the care or Rev. S. Bascom, 

principal agent of the United States, and Dn S. A. Crozier^ agent of 

the American Colonization Society* The ship EIizabetb» in which 

they sailed, was chartered by the General government. 

This was the first expedition of the American Colonization So* 
eiety, and • it proved a very unfortuuate one ; for Sherbro bland, 
-ecmtiguous to Sieite Leone, was the place selected for the first set* 
tlement of the American colored people. This place proved rery 
finhealthy, because of the low, marshy ground and bad water. All 
the agents died here, and about seventy of the emigrants. 

In 1831 this settlement was abandoned, and all the emigrants re- 
mo vHsd to Stem Leone till a more eligible site than Sherbro could be 
«eleeted. 

In the latter part of this year, Capt. Stockton, with the United 
States schooner Alligator, was ordered to the coast of Africa to aid 
Dr. Ayrei^y one of the. new agents^ in the work of locating the col- 
ony. The^ gentlemen selected a point on the coast, two hundred 
and: fifty miles southeast of Sierre Leone, including Cape Monte- 
ierado. On this cape the first successful settlement was made, in 
'18!S3. In the midst of some opposition from the savage natives, the 
town of Monrovia was founded on the very place where a large 
slave factory had been located, and from which point thousands of 
slaves bad been shipped. The progress of this settlemmt has been 
steadily onward, so that Liberia now extends along the coast about 
seven hundred miles long, by fifty broad, including over one hundred 
thousand inhabitants. Surely, we do not claim too much for libe- 
ria when we say she is a child of Providence. Could we, ia our 
%rief sketch, specify the many instances of Divine favor and protec- 
•tioo that have been shown hor, we could establish our point oeyond 
•at doubt Suffice it to say, ministers of Christ aided in planting the 
fbdndatiob9--fninisters have been the chief builders in rearing the 
euperitructore. They have watched over her with much anxiety, 
fine has been die subject of many prayers; and while the storm of 
ttrpperition from good men and bad men — from the civilized and the 
savage — ^from men-redeemers and men-stealers, threatened her very 
existence,' God epread his shield over her, and, when the calm re- 
turned, and the clouds passed away, Liberia \$ found erect, a Chris- 
tian state that commands the esteem of alt mankind, and is worthy 
4»f an faienorable place in the list of nations^ to which place England 
spnd France have welcomed heri and we hope the United States wiH 
joott extehd the sained favor. 

The young republic possesses all the elements of expansion, that 
have made the mother country the wonder of the world. Diflfering 



4Hit ill rfto0» sbo poiMMi^tle ral^ibti of tiia Pbrftaiut aiid fiofdn the 
•ftcred deposit with jealous care. Her language and her literattira 
are derived from this land. Already her agricultural and commer- 
cial enterprise are making. her a na^ne in, the commercial world. 
Erelong the mbuntains ot Africa must yield up their irout copper, 
^nd golden ore to the enterprise of the AiigUoized African. 
, Her population must increase with progressive force, for by aO* 
cessions of emigraats from the United Sti^t^, and additions from thf 
surrounding nations, her growth will soon r^val our own $ a^^d fiiih 
her territorial extension will extend the fiavlog, moral influence of 
her institutions, whiph are more in harmony with the spirit of the 
Gospel than are our own; ibr the organic laws of the repubKc ro» 

Siiire the government to make provision for the civilization of the 
eathen around t^em. We fear not to say, that if Liberia was 
weighed in moral scales, her moral worth would give her a title to 
the fii;5t place among the nations. . 

/ I'he man who opposes the gnowtb of I^iberiat either directly or 
indirectly, is no friend to hb race--^is no friend to Africa ; nav* he 
m>poses the extension of Christ's kingdomiand is no friend to Christk 
The man who would retard the emigration of colored men tu Africai 
assumes a grave responsibility, and, we think, fights against divine 
Provideqee. And, indeed, there are but few men to be found whe 
will have nerve enough te attack the young republic, or loiter caXi 
it ** the charnel-house," ** the American gplgotha«" etc. For the 
friends of the African, in looking around for spme collecl;ion of col- 
ored men. who^ position and character can confer respectability oa 
the race, look in vain for such a collection till ^hey come to Liberia; 
and policy compels them to respect her, that, through her, the race 
may be made respectable, for ". few are the bright ^ spots" on the 
^eld of Africa's cbBgradaUao ; and if we strike out this central sua 
of Arrica's horizon, feeble will be the ligtit emitted by Canadian 
colonies, Ilaytian republics, or Dominican empires; a^in would 
the skepiic cherish a doubt as to the ability of the negro to govern 
himself^ and again would the slaveholder congratulate himself tha^ 
Jlhe sons of Ham were made to be his servants, and that he is their 
inaster by divjne right, . But let Liberia stand, and she will make 
character for herseifi^ and for the African race;, she will be the true 
advocate ;of Africa's rights, a^d in good time the i^venger of Africa's 
wrongs. ' . , .. 

It is the duty of all those pious colored men, who are now suf^ 
fering from the eiTects of prejudice, to emigrate to Liberia: there 
thev will be free« and there they will be instrumental in doing much 

Sood : and it is the duty of the benevolent American to see that they 
. o not go empty ayi^ay, but to aid them in thb peaceful and righteous 
course. Indeed, the work of colonization should be made a measure 
of, national policy, and then we could pour such a flood of well- 
educated i^id ^^igioMs cojiored people into AfWoAf ae ^weiild leaven 



t)i^ wkotei tnd iboi ihf e^tuiwi oMld lie ndbam^ftoia its Atga^ 



THB BXTBUT OP AFRICAN 8LAWT — TKB KBHfiDV. 

The following is the most comprehensitre view of African skvery 
ibat we hav^ seen. It is taken from the ^' Tenth Annual Report of 
the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti^SlaVerjr Society/' 
«ttd tiie statements may be relied oii as true. 

By the last census of the United States, tkken in 1840, the num- 
ber of slaves in the southern States was 9,167,455 ; if we add the 
probable increase, computed according to the ratio of the preceding 
left years, the present number of slaves in the thirteen slave States 
•will be about 3,045,000 ; but, since that period, Tetas has been an^ 
neted td the United States, the number of whose slaves mny now 
be compute at 50,000; the grand' total of slaves in the United 
States will, therefore, be 3, 090,000. According to Baibi, the nam* 
faer of slaves in Brazil, many years since, was 3,926,500. Notwith* 
^standing the great mortality which marks the' slave system of ih%% 
4Sountry, and the mannmissions which have taken place, the vast 
number of fresh Africans which have since been imported, must 
iiave increased the total number of slaves considerably. We,ther^ 
ibre, compute the number at pre^nt in Brazil to be 3,250,000. 'The 
number of staves in the Spanish colonies is rariously estimated; 
Mr. Crawford, the British Consul in Cuba, states it to have been, in 
1841, between 800,000 and 900,000. The British Consul at F6rto 
Rico says the number of slaves in that island, in 18S8, was 44,000; 
allowing for the additions which may have been made since these 
periods, by importations from' Africa, we may put down .the sieve 
population of the Spanish colonies at 900,000, The total number 
0f slaves in tfie Dutch West Indies, according to the last census, w^ 
9,569; in Surinam, 52,997; at Batavia, Samaranff, and 8ouraba]^a', 
80|-000 — making a total of 92,566; but, asf there nas been a consid- 
erable mortality among the slaves in ^qrinam, since li^44, perhadr 
the entire number in the Dutch colonies and dependencies may be 
reckoned at abdti^t 85,000. From the best information that can b^ 
obtained, it appears that the number 6f i^Iaves in New Granada, in- 
cluding Panama, was, in 1885, 40,137; in i^enezuela, in 1837, 37,^^ 
689; in Equador, 1843,4,960; in Peru, 1845,20,000. From BoK 
via. Chili, and the Argentine republic, no returns have been obtained} 
bnt the slave po^pulations of tbe^e reptibKt^ ,may be estimated at 
Hbout 40,0(90. It should be remarked, however, that all the South 
American republics hav<^ niade provisioii in their laws for the gra4^ 
ual extinction of slavery; aod that Uroij[uay, one of tb^i ^om- 
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^ AteoidlDf to flie^Uit* mhiim tlia number in this Mi*ntfy Is 9498,894, «iid w« ira|^ 
pMfr tiM iMiiM«9 in #(ltor «Min«Mr U Im «i gv6»t;4Ui WmAi vmk0 ike Md sbbat 7,- 
900,090. 
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:^UiT 9^tildiUm tbe fiv 18^; The number af slaiw ifa ihi 
<r€i|t(ugume» Dotch* Danish* and Swodiflfct seltleaMotSiOa tile waslerii 
iQ9f^t:of Afripa»49 computeil at 3Q«CKX); ot IhesetttioMatttliaatiQBal 
fyre held by tlio FoirUigiiefe. Tke^ latter naiioa baa» in addition^ fQ» 
fesaiofis on the extern eoasi of Africaf and in Asia, but the ntunbef 
of ^)ave4 m tbem i» woks^^n. Making allowance foor taoanoniisacNiif 
w.b^b Iiiay.k%y#ia1ien pbioain the Soaib American vepubltcs, tbi 
JCc^llowIng reoapitiiiation inay be taken: aa.a oorreoliestioittte of Ui^ 
yuinber of alayes ip the 8avefal«ottntriea.iiafinedt via: 
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Uuited States • • • - r- • - • 3,095,000 

Brazil ••••••• .•..•...•• •• 3^0,000 

Spanish colonies ., 900,000 

Dutch colonies • v • • 85,000 

South American republics • • • • • •, 140,000 

African settlementsv- •••,•• 30,000 

Total ..;...■........ 7.^.000 
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. Thia is an a wfnl and humiliating picture; seven miHtont and a 
bairef the Bone of Afraea held- in bondage by netione nominaUj 
Christian^! Withoat beeilancf w# say that the remedy for theif 

a ^ndfiXion h etbicatimi. and tmaneipatum. fidpeatioh iboiild pre* 
e emancipation, if pesqibie; but where this oamie^ be seeured^ 
liberty i» th^ right of niari, civilised or savase, edudoldd or medap 
4»ted ; and no mai^ has the right to deprive fail SMaw of Ub^ty <m 
the ground of bis ignoraniM* • .'{..>, 

' But, however much we iikay dasire to apply ^ aemedy suggested 
to 'foreign kinda cbarLd^ng islavery,.wa cannot do i^ lor-dhey are be^ 
jrohd our control; however we may da isonieliiiilg 'to 'OmbarnM 
tbem, and ireduce <the .vafee of ithe institution of davevy by patroniv 
sing the! productions of free kbm*, io the negleot of Uio productions 
Qi islave niboc; kir,.solon^a8 we continue to. buy the praduetioaa 
4f the southern phtntations, ihe sugary the «offee,*aeo.» 90 » long eWlA 
South America and the West ^dia islanda cherish A&tioaaSIaveiiy; 
But youaay* Where skaH we find an •iideqoote (supply bf- thosi 
laxaries, qb rhdier neeessariee <»f life; for the people will' conttnoa 
^iuse sugar, eofiee, dco.I The anewer is at hand. Africa <Gan be 
Bsadf Io produce^ within iiie next ihirty yeaas, aiore coffee, sogari 
4t^ thaa th^ ctvitiaed world oan ^^easomiL Africa >hal within baf 
Kmits moiaooiieef siigar^ and cotlan Jandslban anv other condneat^ 
ted she. has e(^ one hundred 'miUioi^s do^pieand'tsaGhable negroes, 
who, imdar die oontnot/of intelligent leaders, can produee those arti^ 
chw4n such (UMntkieB as will doM tlui^^^ 
. . .Tq ihaha tUs eeiidant, I will make a few itatepmita in vslation M 
thetsiagt^^artiiple ai coffee* Ajfriend gave us^a smaH i|aaiitilyef 
Liberian eofiee laceatfy; ilisa large,fira^ while berrf,said to be 
as good as the Java GaMe,abd eoottnancK^ as gbod a jprtee wbeia 



it is known. The Liberians raise it with very little labor; it is inw 
digmons to tiiat country; the plants are fooitd in the forests; thes6 
are taken and planted in orclmrds» at the rate of five hundred trees 
to the acre. These trees will bear the third year after planting, at 
the rate of twelve pounds of coffee tb the. tiseetorsix tbonsand 

Eonds to the acre. In 1846, the United States eonsnoied IM^SSS^^ 
4. pounds of coffee ; the British empire and France we will sup* 
pose consomed twice as moeh* The quantity consomed annoaliy by 
those nations may be set down at 350,000,000 pounds, which is a 
very large estimate ; and nearly all that coffee is produced by staves. 
The above quantity of coffeis can be produced on about sixty thou^ 
sand acres of Liberian coffee landsl Now, suppose that 'twenty 
thousand free people of color emigrate to that republic, and open 
farms, and plant three acres each in coffee trees, for the foreign 
market, this wilt give us a breadth of sixty thousand acres, the quan- 
tity necessary t6 supply the civilized World with coffee superior in 
quality to any now produced by the slave. Then we could strike a 
death-blow to slavery lA all lands where cofiee is produced by slave 
labor. 

• But to carry out this measure effectually, we require a line of 
transports to ply between this country and Liberia, and then we 
require the above numi)er of volunteers from among our three hun^ 
dred thousand free people of color. The first it is likely we shaK 
lectire. It remains for the free colored people to say whether we 
can secure the latter. All depends on their action. In one yeas 
the transports eoliki ptace more men on the coast than wonid be ne» 
cessary to form the requisite plantations,, and in three 3rears ovev 
lixty thousand fiunilies, averaging three to the family, can be placed 
on the: coast, and in le» than five. years the jfdantations could acta* 
ally be openisd, and producing their three or four hundred million 
pounds of coffeCf by which slavery in South Amm-tca andthe Vf%A 
todies can be abolished, or brokmi down. Sugttr will be the next 
acticle that will claim the attention of the Liberians ; but as milk) 
A»o., are required, it will be^ some time . beloie they can comrnand 
capital enoQ^h to erect the necessary machinery. Tbeootioa wiB 
bo the third m order of production, becanae the best cottoii lands 
are inland, oa the banka and bottoms of the Niger and its tribtit«4 
ites, and the tide of emigration will roll slowly to the gs'eat valley 
of that rivar. Howeveri if the present efforts oC Eogbincl to presa 
the natives to the cultivation of cotjton are sucoesslnl, thk artieli 
may be brought into the market much sooner than we now supposed 
We will conclude this chapter by saying, that we 9ee in 4i naUamd 
$jfaiem of cebfUzaiion the means of mdtroetly undernuning the 
foundations, of slavery in foreign lands; and a hundred reasons oott> 
apire to prompt the good and great men. of this nation to adoptUt; 
ind a thousand reasons combine to prompt the eaterprisii^ ccdofad 
arian to po to ilfrica. Let all tho friends of lib<»ty ^vcarry the wa^ 
into AfrK»»'^ and the victory wtUaoobibe, won;: ? ., /s 



nte xxsanfr ov 0vb imiobbtic fiAvntT^^iK coimicnr gv juenr to 

BB AmtKHBJfDCli: tms RtMSSit KAtlONAL COLOHlZATIOir. 
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DotHfiBtic fllarery binds oivcr three million b^roee in bonds, aadk 
t9b$ihem of all the fighU of men, reducing them to the slate and. 
HidHlities of chattels* This is a dark blot on the character irf* ther 
Ajsiericaa peo{>le, and made the more odious bv the high ciaints wer 
9Bl up as a republic; for wo profess to teach the world the* lessons 
of liberty and eqaaKiy, and are the great eteneplar of the pow^r^ 
of man to jo^vem himself. No people censul-e the aristocritis ofi 
Eiurope more than the Amerioan fHBopie, and yet wq cherish in omr^ 
midst a system of oppreasion so dark in its character that H da^i 
tbexruel institutions of the oU world into the shade. In most «f^ 
fhe nations of the old world, the serfs imd peasaniry hav!e hkaw 
omaActpated, and are no longer articles of merchandise — they ace' 
men, not chattels; while, in the republic of the United States, the: 
African! is bought and sold as the horse ia bought and- sold, and in; 
tbo moral government of slaves there is almost as little respe6t paid.^ 
to them as to cattle, for all the sacred relations of life> are disre^ 
garded by the slavedeaier* 

, But the woi^t of the c«9e is, men calliitt^ themselves republicans 
and Christians, can be found who will defend this institntion, ami* 
apologise for it. God forbid that we should be of that number; but ^ 
wte rejoice that it is our privilege to bear testimony agisinsf the sum* 
of all villainies ^ — ** the buyif^ and selling men, women and cbtU. 
dren with an intention to enslave thetn;** and we.unheiitatingly say^ 
that the Christian who buys or sells a human being with an intention 
to enslave,' commits a sin of so grave a nature that he will lose the^ 
orace of God, and nevor regain it till he repents and makes becom*. 
ng restitution; and having thus unfitted himself for the kingdom of 
grace or glory, hb right to Cbutch fellowship may be questioned. 

In sh<M*t, we deny the chattel claim of the slavetrader to his slaves; 
he. has derived no right to sell man, from that Being who is the* 
source of all our rights,, and the avenger of all our wrongs. In> 
saying this we speak understandingly, and we rejoice to find thai > 
the good men of the south are opening their eyes to the imholy > 
character of such a traffic, and they now loio^k upon the slave-trader, 
or seller, as a monster who is unfit for good society^* To this we. 
say amen, and pray the Lord that the time' may soon eome when a 
well-directed public opinion will break down the '* American slave- 
trade;*' for between the ** African slave-trade** and the ** American 
slave-trade," we think the African the most excusable, and doubtless 
it does more good to the colored race. For if the good that arises 
from this traffic is to be made the measure of its merits, we can prove 
that that abominable business — the trade in slaves from Africa — 
which has called forth the execrations of the civilized world, and 
cost the nations hundreds of millions to suppress it, is now more ex* 
eusable and tolerable than the buying and selling civilized men. 



wom«Hi and chiUrany with th« iBteadon to andave Iham. Tha 
sooner a correctad. public. opinion is ppure4 upon it; tha batter^ 

But justica requires that we distinguish between the man who will 
M or boy a slave, and tha true soatbam senlleinan who, whtli Iha 
nates the ^* Aroarican slave-trader,*' holds sTaves, thejr bemg part of 
tfia estate he received by inheritance. It is tha casa of this hiim' 
that most perplexes the moralist, and calls oat tha sympathy of thi 
northern people. What shall luch a man do with his j^avest what 
does God require at his hands? WathiniL that God- nsquiras that' 
the chattel claim to h» slaves be, surrendered and abanddnadfoi^ 
aver; and that, Kke John Randolph, he consider bis slaves inaliena-* 
Ua, but regard them as apprentices, the younger to be educated and'* 
emancipated at tha age of twenty-one, and all over that age, and' 
umler the aga of forty-fiva, to be set free at once, retaining none -90 
boBdman but those whose age and infinliitias nafit for the work of 
providing for themselviss, and for whose support tha astate on which 
they bava axpendad tha labor atld energy of youth should stand"* 
{fledged. Let these doctrines obtain in tha south, and emahcipaittoa* 
will follow in good time, and in less than fifty yaats slavery wiU ba* 
but a name ; its horrors shall have passed away. 

But there is a fixed purpose among sontbam men, thaf the eman* 
dpated shallnot be permitted to remain among them; and the rea-- 
son they assign for this resolve is the danger arising (torn a conflict 
of races; and indeed there is much to fear from diffc^ratice of race 
in the south; but we propose the remedy of continental or African- 
coloization; that is, the establishment of a colored nation on this* 
oontinant, or in Africa, to which all tha emancipated may be sent, 
as well for the good of the colored man aa for the safely of the na« ' 
ti<MK Tha location of the colony being selected, and the ground- 
work of the enterprise laid down, the slave states should be so ' 
Xnized, that in each county thereof there should beanofficar, 
se duty it wouki be to receive ail the slaves ofiered for emanai- 
paticMi and transportation, and having raceived them convey them * 
or have them conveyed to the commonwealth prepared for their re* 
cap|tion, where they should be furnished with a piece of land, if they 
desire a country life, or a lot in town if they desire to reside in 
town. But as the Providential indications aVa more in favor of 
African than continental colonisation, we hope that all good and - 
reasonable men will unite on the former. 



SEPifiATION 



RACES JUST AND POLITm 



We ^ill introdoc6 the «eeoild tn^uthent by siatiog i, ftw clear 
points as the foundation of* oat reasoning on this snbject 

** All m^n are created free and equal." A separate and indepen- ' 
dent subsistence 'ferthegt^at families or races of men» is clearly 
marked out by the Divine ruler. 

Society is an ordinance of Heaven, having fbr its object the hap-' 
ptness, prosperity and peace of its members. 

Govenihients are designed to guard the peace, prosperity and' 
happi^iess of society, and to remove all political evils. 

A homogeneous population is necessary to the existence of a 
•ouhd repinyiic. 

Slates and peasants, deprived of the right of citizenship, and suU ' 
feving social <iegradation, are incompatible with the genius of re- 
publicanism. 

The United States of North America should be a pure republic. 

A family, and that collection of families which constitutes a re- 
ptiblic, haVe the right beyond all organic law to say who shall, or 
vrhoshallnot be received into their bosom and made members of 
their society. 

The American people, in the exercise of this ri^t, admitted the 
whft^ race and rejected the black. 

There is no salvation for another race that comes in conflict with 
the Anglo-Saxon race, but in fusion with it AU bthers that conflict 
with it will be borne down by it. 

The colored' population of ihSa country cai^not be other than a ' 
da$s of pediaiUBf tf ' excluded fh)m white society. 

Where tato are truly religious and moral, the. white and black ' 
rtceit of tfce 0ntted Statesdo not mix— so the influence of reli^dn 
will never eflect a fusiooi or destroy the r^t of choice in the partiea. 



No two races, kept distinct by the refusal of the stronger race to 
fose with the weaker, can dwell together in the same country on 
terms of social equality. 

A heterogeneous population, that will not amalgamate, sooner or 
later becomes a turbulent, restless and revolutionary population. 

The separation of the races, and the erection of the colored race 
into an independent and separate commonwealth are the true and 
only remedies for the disabilities of the colored race. 

Unfortunately for the United States, we have the elements of 
much national disturbance and social immorality among us, in the 
form of two incompatible races, whose interests must forever clash 
so long as they remain distinct races, and there is no likelihood that 
their present relation will change, or that they will become blended 
into one people. 

However, the great mass of the colored race in this land are held 
as slaves, and with this relation of master and slave, the inhabitants 
of free states are pledged not to interfere — and we should sacredly 
observe our pledges— but whilst man thus sacredly keeps his prom* 
ises to his fellow man, what may not Providence do with this insti* 
ttttion. In the coming age of revolutions that insist aweep over our 
globe with terrific and renovating power, it will be impossible for 
our country to escape the lightning's flash and tbnnder's stroke, with ' 
such a colossal attraction and conductor as the institution of Ameri* . 
can slavery in our midst, which rears its head amongst the gathering 
clouds that portend the coming storm. Oh, np I slavery will be 
modified by a series of providences before many years, and. it k 
likely that tens of thousands will be emancipated ; and in the course 
of a few ages all will be set free. But this act of emancipationt 
when consummated, will leave that large mass of our fellow-beings 
in a state of serfdom or social slavery. For white society will ren ^ 
fuse to receive them into its bosom, or in other words, the white 
race will not amalgamate with the blacks. Therefore, the stronger 
must be the rulers still, and the weaker the servile ones. 

A heterogeneous population, that will nfil amalgamate, sooner or 
later becomes a turbulent population, and civil war and bloodshed 
follow as a matter of course. This has been the past history of 
those nutionsi which are cursed with a difierence of race, and what 
has been true of other countries will be true of the United States|y 
unless we apply a remedy to the evil that afiBicts m» 

With the opponents of the remedy of separation, we agree that/ 
**aU inen are.created free and equal ;** but we cannot believe. that it 
follows, as a consequence, that all men should inhabit the same states, 
or territory, or dwell in the same city. But, on the contrary, we. 
believe it. to be in koeping with sopnd policy, a^ the morality of, a 
peaceful religion which we profess as a natiop, tjo apply the remedj^ , 
of separation to conflicting families or races^ o/ nfien, whose iptere^ti 
are constaatly . jdaahiflg, and who cannot be redu^ tp a st^teoft 



soeial etinaUiy.. Sueh we believe to be tlie state of ibe white and 
colored racei of the Uniled States. 

Separaiian ,i» u compromuefcrtke j^ie ef peaces to avoid the di* 
visions of society into political faoticmsi oC which cotor would be 
the line ; to eaable the coWred man to enjov onioterroptedlv all the 
rights of a freeman and exercise the frai»chise of soch a u*eemaa* 
Is AOt such a compromise righly if it can be effiM^ted ? Is it not 
jvstified by tbe spirit of ChiistiiinityT We think it right and justf 
aod ffive as an illustration of thb compromise the case of Abrahaat 
alid Loty who were the controlera of large households, and became 
the fathers of nations. On one occan(m« their familiesy or rather 
their retainers and servants,, quarreled about the right to the soil of' 
domian ; and these two good men found it necessary to settle this 
quarrel by a compromisct ao<t the ^result was, they separated their 
ntmilies and became the occupadts of distant and different lands. 

Nof will it do to put off ihe apfdiealion of this remedy too loi^« 
fsfic already the spirit o( strife, from thb very questimi of a diffsr« 
ence of race, has commenced his cruel work of dtsoi^aization. 
Like a demon of great malignity be has ento'ed the ecclesiasticai 
and civil coiincils of the land, and sowed the seeds of strife there, 
afid that seed is rapidly ripening, and has produced strife and disu* 
Qion in many cases. Religious^men who were bound by the s^roi^« 
eti bonds have been rent aisuader, and arrayed aj^ainst each other 
in a hostile attitude, and are now at war with such weapms as they dare 
t0 use. Whilst the statesmen of the land, and the great political 
bodies, are now surveying, the field of future conflict ; calculatinff 
tjhiur strength; choosing their positions; and preparing for a war <3 
more than words, and al thpugh a friend to the ** compromise,'' ysrt 
we fear that the elements of trouble are not removed, nay we know 
dli^y are not removed — Cor as yet no praoiical remedy las been ap- 
((iied to slaver V the great root of the evil. 

Nor will it do to say that the mere abolition of davery will re« 
move the evil — indeed it leaves tte evil complained of untouched— 
for two distinct races will remain in the land tociKse the country 
with their strife for social pre-eminence f and just ii^ proportimi as 
tjie light which has been withheld too long from the colored, popula* 
Uon is poured in upon them, in the same proportion will their de* 
maad for social equality become bold and threatening, ofttil consid- 
ering forbearance no longer a virtue, they will make their demand 
at the point of the sword. Soldiers may laiagh at sudi a prospect, 
and glory in such sport as crushing the colored SLtmies might 
itfford. But men of peace, love not such IhVngsi snA ie^recate suck* 
times although afar off. 

There are but two remedies for the ©vV\^ ^ ft^««(*^f the races, ot 
a Malseparatum, The application of the firaxx*«*^^^^^^^v T- 
on theXice of the stronger race. A..* Xk^ e* -^^t'^^^l 
for or against mvo ve* no foortA quality, a^ .v v ^l*\,.««fiA«wi% 
of the white rac« |« UeBd wUb the Wao^^Vf*^^^^ 
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sbk And 0a bos as die ri|[hi of choice remaiiif f6 m^ti mA in m^ 
touched by law, human or divine, so long white men who are Aim*' 
orAk and' tfkrtmnts atid fear God and regard:,iiui kw, will chpoee 
white company to therejectioi) of black* ^or ii this criminal iii* 
ikHA: Nor can: you coropei the Amerioan people to aet otberwiie 
ualess you can show a clear lavi^ Ihat will coerce to fu«6n. 

Hence those who are resting their hopes on the future influence' 
of the gospd» are cberiahifig a false hope. For the influence of the 

Cpel is to make rooruls pure. And whenever morals are pwre then 
races never fuse, but the line between them is weii defined. 
The white man being a d%iu&d' and upright superior^ and the coU 
oved man being a moral and respectable inferior. Nor can the 
colored race escape froni this inferiority in society, nor can those of 
us who would sare him from it do so as long m he remains in coa^ 
tact with white men* The poor colored man is like the siekly tree 
that stands in thegrove, he.is oversba(iowed by a etronger race that 
shoots up to the heai^ena and spreads its branches to the light — oast* 
ins a desUructiye shade en all below-^a transfdaBtation is the only 
sMvatbn in either oase^ 

The enthusiast may preach a diflforent doctrine, and tell us that 
be mi&es iio diflm^nce on account of co1or^-he tells us that whiclr 
IS /ake^his actions and the company he keeps contradict his words^ 
the companions of his chtldi^n and associationa of his domestic cir» 
ole fire standing witnesses against him. Compel htm to choose be- 
tween two young men of equal moral worth, e^al talents and'^ 
equality of wealth, but differing in color, one being white and the 
otber black — compel him to choose one of the two for a kinsmanv 
and his choice wrllfall on the white man, and because of color even 
be will make a diflbrenoe. 

So, unless we cJioos^^ the colored man cannot become our social 
equal. But the American people do noi- choose to make him a social; 
ec{ual, and the^ is no law that can compel them to do this. Hie 
consequence is the poor colored man must stand far below par be* 
cause of his color, smd from this disability he can never escape, he 
carries it'With him whereyer he goes, and colored men are compelled W 
take, a secondary place in society and remain in a lower gradct 
wluch classification of citizens in grades is iucomj^tible with the' 
genii» oC this xepublic and will sap the foundation of democracy. 

This being the unpleasant state of things in the United Statesi a^ 
peaceful separation of tbe^ razees should be devised and carried out 
aasoon as possible, for the good of both; and upon this separation' 
aDt indeoendent commonwealth of colored people should be formed 
in which the colored race might be free from our dictation and con* 
tfol. 

Many> of the most intelligent and independent colored men' of the^ 
Norttiem States are nowf convinced that a peaceful separation of 
the races is the most religious way of disposiog of tMsr vexed ques^ 
tiDtu Henoe i^ find. thea> advoeatlnfr doniittettlai oetoniaatien^ or 
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the erecttoti of an' independent commonwealth of colored men on thi% 
<jdntment« Others of tlierti who are not reli^ous, are actuated by, 
anqther passion, that of a desire to rule; hence they wish to escapa 
from the society of white men, where they must be subordinate^j 
that they may become leaders themselves. And none but the wilful 
and wicked stubBornly contend for the right of fusing with the whitcj 
race, and thu^ securing social equality in this land. 

And now that the colored people are beginning to move in this. 
yitork it is the duty of the white race to help them to a separatei, 
home. We owe this to them, and we owe it to our peace In the 
f«|tute. 

It is clear to the calm observer that the colored race of North 
Afherica haver been in a state of pupilage amongst us, and our greai;^ 
orirhe is not the work of holding the colored man in bonck as an' 
apprentice or a scholar, but we liave held him as a slave, and loith^ 
held the instruction which he should have received — this has be#n 
the crime of the South. However, the effect of the connection 
ili^hich the colored man has had with the white race, has been tp 
school him, and bring him forward to a state of intellectual maturity/ 
And now that the days of his majority have arrived, and as a young 
man who has come of age is provided with a home by his guardian, ao 
the c/)lored race, which now shows many signs of ability to take 
care of itself, should be provided with a suitable home by the older 
guardian race. Nor should the colored race think the work of re*^ 
iliova! from the old homestead of the white race a hard things for it 
ii nothi ng more than justice and righteousness require. ^ 

We have no sympathy for that class that can curse the colored 
nfian in their hearts, and then for political purposes cry 4own the in* 
humanity of the separationists ; and we have very little with those 
stiperficial philanthropists whe would retain the colored man in thia' 
land, that he may be used as a servant. We would give him all the 
rights of man — but this the abolitionists will not, cannot do, in evi*. 
d^nce of which read the following extract from "Jay's Inquiry.'' 

- '''One of the designs falsely imputed to them, (the abolitionists,) is 
that of britiging about ari amalgation of colors by intermarriages* 
\ik rain have they again and again denied any such desi^; in vain 
have their writings been searched for any recommendation of such 
atnalgaination. No abolitionist is known to hay^ married a iiegro^ , 
or to have given his chll(j to a negro; yet has the charge of amalga- 
mation been repesited and re-repeated, until many no doubt honestly 
believe it. 

' *^No dtre, iri the possession of his reasoning faculties, can believe 
ifia be the duty of white men to select black wives; and the. abo-. 
liiionists have given evisry proof the nature of xXve ca^^e w\\\ admits 
triat they countenance no such absurdity. It ba%\)eeu {ound cxpc. 
dietU to accuse it of aiming at social equaWv^. 1&& ^"^^^ ^^ dee^y 
iiM>ued with fanatLjdm, or rather insanity J^V^c^ ^Q\i\^TvA« \VmxiW 
cause a man has n \^rk skin be is therefor^ a^*''*^^^ "^^ ^ twV^w^u 
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in our families and a place at our tables. We all know white men 
whose characters and habits render them repulsive to ua, and whom 
no consideration would induce us to admit into our social circlea» 
ihd can it be believed that abolitionists are willing to extend to the^ 
negroes, merely on account of their color, courtesies and indulgea* 
ces which in innumerable instances they withhold, and properly, 
withhold, from their white fellow-citizens. 

Here is the prejudice well stated and well defended^ by a champi- 
on of the abolition c^use ; to meet and obviate which the separation 
of the races was devised by the colonization society. 
^ The free man of color can never be a man so long as he remains 
amongst white men, they will permit him to be a servant or vassal, 
bnt no more. About this kind of philanthropy there is a spice of 
selfishness that reminds us of some fine plantations in our Stato^. 
owned by very benevolent men, but cultivated by half starved free 
negroes. 

' Bui before we dismiss this point we will say a word to the man 
6( color into whose hands this may fall: sir, you cannot change tbo. 
state of things that now exists, without a revolution, you will there* 
fore act unwisely to rear up a family in Indiana to be menials, wheft 
ou can secure for them the lot and rights of freemen by removal, 
ut if designs of ulterior revolution prompt you to remain in this 
State, with such desiens good men can have no sympathy. Your 
duty is to meet this difiiculty in thei spirit of peaceful compromised 
and demand a removal which our wise and benevolent statesmen 
will grant, not in an unkind spirit, but in the spirit that actuated the 
ancient patriarchs Abraham and Lot. 

It is time the free people of color were constituted an independent 
commonwealth, for they have advanced so far in the work of im- 
provement that they are fully able to conduct the State machinery 
of a nation. 

If it were possible to erect a respectable and truly independent 
commonwealth of coloted men on this continent, we should do so 
without delay. But we fear the thing is impracticable at this time, 
and we fear that the future will not be more favorable, because the 
grasping disposition of the Anslo Saxon race claims the whole North 
American continent as the field of its future enterprise and expan- 
sion. Nor will the jealous and haughty South tolerate the erection 
of a commonwealth of colored men on American soil. It is with 
sorrow that we express our conviction that there is no rest for the 
independent colored man on this wide continent. The Mexican and 
Indian are more warlike than he, and yet they have not been able 
to maintain their independence, or to preserve their lands from vio- 
lation ; and it would require a standing army of many thousand 
men to protect the border of a colored nation. And again, it would 
ever foe a sickly plant in the shade of our gigantic Anglo-Saxon lie- 
public. It is doubtful whether it could maintain its independence as 



m •overeign nation. In short, it must forever be a contemptible 
thing in contrast with the United States. 

Again, the fact that Divine Providence needs the colored people 
of this land elsewhere, and requires not a colored nation on this 
eontinent for the purpose of carrying out Hb plans, is evidence suf- 
ficient that a colored commonwealth will not succeed in this land. 

For, although statesmen may plan, and fanatics may rave, yet 
God reigns and will rule and overrule all things to this end — the con* 
▼ersion of the world to the religion of Christ, and the overthrow of 
kings, thrones, and nobles, to the establishment of a pure christian 
repuUicanism, in which men shall be governed by principles and not 
by power, in which they shall acknowledge no king but Grod, and no 
creed but His law. 

Ite far as the renovation of this countrv is concerned, the Anglo- 
Saxon race can effect the work without the aid of other races. 

But it is not so with Africa, for it is forbidden ground to our race, 
cil^ its wealth would have attracted us long ago, for Africa has long 
been noted for its wealth ; its mountains aoound with gold, and its 
productions are of tiie most valuable character. But God has re» 
served that land for the colored man, and the finger of Providence 
pointa to its shores as the future home of our American colored 
men. 

God requires our schooled, converted, and enlightened colored 
men, that they may scatter the leaven of Christianity and republi- 
canism amongst t( population of over one hundred million souls; 
and already has the work been begun, a few thousand noble-souled 
and independent colored men have taken their lives in their hands 
and gone forth on their mission, and under the fostering care of their 
Divine Guide, they have been instrumental in planting the founda- 
tion of a christian commonwealth on the continent of Africa, which 
now looms up from the dark horizon of that benighted land as a 
bright s^ar ot promise to the sons of Africa, and which is destined 
to be their polar guide through all their future struggles and stormy 
conflicts. 

And such will be the attractive power of the young republic of 
Uberia, that in a very few years its enemies will not be able to turn 
the growing stream of entigration away from it — but it will swetl 
ud spread until it has embraced the whole colored population of our 
hnd within its influence. 

An African commonwealth is no lonser a theory, but it is a (kct. 
There stands Liberia I the glory of all ner friends, and the standing 
r^nke or all hrer slanderers. 

We must admire the Wisdom of that Providence which spread a 
cloud over African colonization, and enshrouded the young colony 
fa doubts for a few years. But noiv, that God Vias taken away ttm 
vetl> v^e can see the reason of this strange providence. For we 
discover that the handful of pioneers statVowd owVVvt coa^l ot Af- 
tiea werr leaniing i^^^ to act and govern. O^^wXtadning xYveito 






tfia difficult le^nof 8|DlMepen4eiu!eaDd8eir<goy/orMi#nu AodlfaoV 
iDg back over their history, we can see each ificocsBiye step ia ^t^ 
noble ^orkt until at last the^ stand forth before the world graduated 
^republicans, who have acquired such self-confidence that they C19 
now receive thousands of raw emigrantSt and guide them safely . ia 
the same difficult work of self-dependence, «iMf govarnmeat. Tip 
foundation of their nation being settled, and their instiiMtions being 
nlahtedf they arp ready to co-operate with the fronds of the i^frv 
can in this land in the great wprk of separating the races. , 

* The work of transporting the colored people of this land to a difh 
tant home can be effected, provided both races ar^ agreed on tt^s 
subject. And the western cqast of Africa is the most conyeniei|t 
point that can be reached. A few lines of transports plying regi^ 
jarly between the above point and this coyntry would make the re- 
moval easv and pleasant^much more pleasant and agre^le thap 
a trip fo California, and not attended with as much law', danger or 

* expense. The sum of |i6p will carry a man from this land to 1^ 
beria, and furnish him with six months' provisions. The above suqn 
will hardly buy the Califomian mover a good horse* As to the la- 

^bor and danger of the two trips, the balance is tailgely ^n favpr of 
Liberia, for the constitution will su0er more wear and tear by two- 
fold in a California expedition than it will in a Liberian expeditioil, 
and* it cannot be doubted that twice as many die in|;oing ^9 Cali- 
fornia as die amongst the Libf^rian emigrants. 

Much has been said aboijit the impossibilitv of parrying off all tha 
colored people of our Ij^^d* We would toQod that uie day of ^\f 
^xodus had come, it would then be s^en whetheir the Americi^^ w^ 
pie Ittye pnergy to effect the work* We knoijir diey can do it \f 
they win ; and that ipai^ pays but a poor compliment to the cbaf<- 
acter of his race tbiit di ubts its ability on this point* The colored 
people of this iand are not lour millions in numbers, and yet four 
millions, if free and at the disposal of the friends of colonizatipn, 
could be transported to Liberia for a sum equal to that paid out (<Mr 
the Mexican war, which we suppose to be one hundred million dg4- 
lanst and yet this sum h^ been paid, or nearly so, without our hieing 
^enirtNy thjs p9orer» few men being able to tell when, ^liere, or Wfr 
ihey {laid their part pf that bill. And if wa ^re not mistaken, ihp 
.^merican people are ready to vote an]r sum to effect a peacefi4 
separation of the races, and will rejoice in the opportunity. 

If th^ f^ppfe will deipapd of the general government that the At^ 
tantic t^ hrjc^ed with a few lines of transports, tens of thousiii|i}8 
ol' free colored men will pour across to their new home* And ihp 
^Ifive Staf)^, ^h^ed of their folly and opprpssipn, will surrender 
Apiv slj^ves intp jtJbjp hands of government agents^ who shall Ml 
gftjfi fr^ pn tj^e cpiist of Afri.qBf and thus ipr,a (j^w mi|);pn8 of d^j» 
arst ^n's land ni^y. "^ ^Y^ ^^^ the scpuurg^ of civil jffu^t and inif- 
Ions of Qur fptlow i^en restored to all x\^p rights of men. We troijl 
'^ Opfl wi)! fflsVfi Hfon ^ur fitatesRifn Xf^ cpnsjder Mjw pipw*^«>l¥» 



what 18 their duty ia this case! 

Ill tha npeiuitimet wbilstvwattiiSg for the naticsM exodiis.<jf the 

<Mibs of AfriGai|.a eepftFalioii ol* injterests and insthsitioiis leads mcvt 

p^ Ihe jMMipt and montiUj/ ,of the xaces. Of thii, the more mteiUgeiit 

colored persons are convinced; henoe, we find diem advocating 

$eiq>ardte B^faooiH sejisrate cbiirehee» separale iieigfoix>rh9ods, and; in 

fhort, separate eociety ; andf although they. seem blind lo the ma^ 

.fest tendapcy of this moveflnent, yet it is carryins them on with iti- 

resistible power to the snre desliniy of therreasoinable and coaservv^ 

•tive forlion of the colored race, which wfe Eondiy kofie and beifeve 

will be a separate n^tuma/ea^/j^eTice-^and which we hope will sa^ie 

jdwoi firooi &e honprs of the lot that |i waits those, of t&e raee who 

^aise bent oo. mvdlotioo^ 

Having premised those poiofts, we will notice in a respectfiil mm* 
jMr» somejof the objections oi|;ed against th^ doctriMot aeparatioi^ 
i-mmI tlie jnost comprehensive list of ot^ectioas that we jbaveerer 
-jseen» was published in one of oar joumaU during the session of tfai 
kte Const! tntional CSonvention, by an stnonymoos wdten As wfe 
hmve a great respect ibr the ^' Higher Law^ and its 6iver« we will 
i^ive the objoctors of that school a candid, hearing, and therefore 
quote tbe objections ib full. It is isimateriai tocis who theautker 
^* these oiijectiona is : tbey are the oaviiii:^ of our opponents, a&d 
4hciv furnish OS a bold by which to grapple with them. 
. ** l^ The Earth, the whole Earth, is God^s fooletdoL 

** 2. It was created to be inhabited )>y all his creatwes-^to sne- 
tain them, while in life, upon its bosom-***to veceive them, &i dealht 
iieaeath its auriaoek 

** 3. Surrounding this g\ciab is asi aUnosflbere, created fi^ the potf* 
poses of lifoi and necessary 4o its contiauaoce. 
' ^'4. The inhafaitante of eadi particular section of the Earth pie 
l>ut 6od*8 aiewardfi. They occupy only at his slifieraoce-^thajr 
brlMtlie the air necessary for their life only at his wilL 

f*S. Each tiation has. its particalar customs and laiye. So (ar as 
ilbey do not ooaiict with His *' High Law/' they have the right la 
^pmseribe irulas aaid regulations fi>r the ^oveunment of those who 
<epak middenc^ amongst them. 

¥ 6. They may provide that certain classes shall not enjoy ^tfaa 
right of citizenship— that they shall not have the benefit of {^ote 
lAwe^-r^that shay shall -be taxedt &o. 

^*^^ Bttt Jlbey'haira aa^iuoHT, ij^ Bivine /hid, to prohibit any {Iih 
jsnaa bBina, whom God has seen ^fit toicreate of a diilerent c(^9i^f 
£Roai bapdy living upon that portion of Ih-^ EavtAi wtncb they haM 
Ih^aelvas, or JMOtiiv ^^ ^^ atttMsjf^ere ipAiich happens to iiiai^ 
^▼er their haty>Q m Slate, a suflScioDt c^aiv^x^ \<^x Vvis «ii\^tenoe. ' 

«* 8. They c^^ Jkm ho such rigb\, eTuos^ \>^ a^tets Dlvina 

Command-T-fo^*iia Eartti is <Dot auau*^\sa^^^^^***^*^^*^^ 
jiess theiwC ^ VJ Imman beings whai4 ^ Bi^^vVx\tti viUdotd to 
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emste. He inlindi, whatever mM may thinkt shaU breilhe and Um 
upon that earth. 

** 9. Most uDdeniably would they have lia such ridit, judged by 
tfie law of Humanity alone, unttl, at least a ooogeniaT portion of tfaie 
Earth was set apart for them, and evenf mean* end expms^ftMy 
fromied for their transportation thereto. 

*^ 10. Even th6n it would be doubtful, whether either by the 
Higher or Lower Law, any nation would be justified ia foi^oiUy 
driving to it from their midst, human beings who Iia4 pmviously, 
with equal force, been dragged within its boundsi'' 

With the first five of tmse propositions, we cordially agree^ al* 
ihough we consider some of them rather atmifspherie. 

The sixth proposition is a peculiar one^ being quite accommodaUag 
in its structure, for there is an et cetera at tb end of it, on which, 
we suppose, the objector designed hangbfg as many negro disabilities 
OS may be comidtred politic* He maintains that States, in tiiesr 
iransition or oigani^t^ process, <' may provide that certain classes 
^all not enjoy the right of cHizenshipy — that thev shall not have the 
benefit of poor laws,-*»that they shall be taxed,'* Ac Which et 
cetera means all the other disabilities of the black ^ode, which States 
may please to fix on the poor colored man. Yes, to this proposition 
and all that It drags after it, waare compelled to agree, with a pam 
of sorrow; and the next impulse is to inquire for a remedy* And 
we find that in amalgamation or separation. An election of one or 
the other should be made at once by every State in the Union, and a 

amorous system of State policy, in harmony with that election, 
opted and set ia motion. 

If the policy of separation as a remedy for the evils that arise f«om 
the existence of two conQicttng races, be rejected, and amalgamation 
or its equivalent, tn^ciioA, be adopted, we have no more to say, ea- 
«ept to express the hope that all the disabilities of the black code will 
be removed. For we must confess that our quarrel as separationiste 
is not with the man of color, but with those very disabilities found in 
4be saxtb' proposition of the objector.. Yes, it is for those we d^ire 
m reinedy ; and if the objeet6rs can furnkh usa better plan for their 
«Viiiiioval,^ — for in this practical age, the plan is what we want, some- 
thing practical and something substantial, — if a better plan thansep 
'ahition is furniithed, we will rejoice in the discovery, and render all 
^e aid we can to carry it out. . 

But if such a practical plan cannot be found and furnished, we feel 
diisposed to advocate the redecbption of the colored n^a from those 
oppressive disabilities*, by a removal of the subject beyond their reach* 
And if that removal is considered the most practical plan, then Mre 
hope that our statesmen will not dodge this quesiiont but come up to 
it, — meet it, and give us a vigorous system of State policy that wiH 
facilitate the work of removal, so that all who desire to emigrate to 
Liberia, ma/ be transferred there without the loss of a dollar. . . 
. The seventh proposition in the above list, i^ designed to be tho 
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0iirmi^ poktihk tini Ikt of ol^eetions. It riins ^ns: **^dt they have 
Htf* f^^^f bjf bimn$ liMff ta prohibit any human being, whom God 
hM leen fil' to tireate of a dtflerent color, from i^rely living upon 
that portion of the earth which thev have themselves, or breathing of 
llMit atmosphere wbidi happens to hang over their nation or State, a 
taflbbnt ({Mntfty for his exigence.*' 

About the artmoi|riieric part of this propositton, we have nothing 
to say. But we suppose that that portion which pertains to the earth, 
wains'*- if it means anything at all -^ that one man has as good a 
rifhtf derived from Divine law, to live on any inhabited lot of ground 
as the- l^al incumbent or owner, aftd by a parity of reasoning, that 
any one race of men has as good a right to the territory of another 
distinct and dissimilar race, as the possessors have. 

Now with thie we cannot agree, for if this doctrine was admittedt 
\t Vroold tiastttlt^ the very foundations of society, and overturn all 
the fttogaxwA institutions and sound laws of our nation, and intro- 
d«eis 'in amrianism that would pour contempt on the red rgpubli- 
CMism of France. Nor is this doctrine in harmony with the Divine 
wonomy of which the objector speaks, which seems to be disclosed in 
Itie foUowing language of Scripture: '*God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men^ to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath 
determined the times afore appointed ; and the bounds of their habi* 
lation/' ^'The Most High divided the nations, their inheritance, 
'wlien He separated the sons of Adam, He set the bounds of the people/* 
Here is r separate and independent subsistencef marked out for the 
great families of men ; and God requires us to respect this economy, 
and any departure from it on our part, will be to the injury both of 
'•utBelvi^ and others. And each State, or hatioTi, has a right to repel 
may de^rture from it by other nations or families, who would force 
ihemi^ives upon an 'incompatible community, that wished not their 
•presence or alKance. 

From the above economy, we infer that society is an ordinance of 
Beaven^ having for its object the peace, prosperity and happiness of 
4t« members. Various^ Were the lines of division that God laid down ; 
but tbechM* w^re race and language. Each of those sub-divisions 
of the human* family derived a right from the Giver of the *' Higher 
Xaw,'' to form a go^i hnf^nt for its protection, and the removal of 
all political and social evils.' This original right remains to States 
and nations, and »- the very foundation of repoblicanbm. They 
liliewilie received the right to choose the form of that government, 
-and tO' amend it when such an amendment became necessary. And 
^rther,aoinety, which implies the State, like the family, being an or- 
dinance of Hea^o, it has }\\e right to pr^cribe the cViaracter of those 
who9hatt beamalM^ted wUh it; and i^ts rtg^ht each sovereign 
State in this ccmfed%Jl/;r h<»t and r^toins, bo^<md i5\^\»\eot¥ede^ 
S Coiisti«»tii»s, o^ •^liic law* whaietrer^^alk<^ V> exv^esa \hV^ 
right in ohe won|^ % O^tke right of ch»iee. . . 

iBpl otjedlow ^ |[^ jy^ foiget that »o^W^^ V^ X^^x^^xmi ^v 



Mxity as a 6tate,.|ui9 >:#s^rved rjgbUttbit U iMiy/MmM oriftfr 
4own at pleasure, j^nA that soph nights lire irs^cogni^M ior Um» Ifl«»»ttf 
.God. Now in the light of those jrecoi^sed rightst.we most 4iiiigM» 
with the doctrioe of the. /leveotb prppositjop whiioli t^galiiEes iftUli- 
^ion, &c, &c., for God r^Utfi us to i»bserviB tht ijglits of OKfaoiMl 
society, (States) and it is the province of miigislniles m4 statetttiiii 
,to see that those rights are respected, **for tkiff arp QM*$ mm^ert 
flMending continuaUy upon this very thing.** 

The doctriee of the ^boK^ pitopositioa forbids tbe repiibioa of mi 
i[avading army. 

It foHbids the removal oif ,sl hostile U^tf^t ihfA hiMi ti^Wl pdinenoiop 
pf a part of vour cotmtry. . . 

It forbids the excjusioa of the eqiissari^ pf a hostile l^pkb/whp 
4esire a lodgement In the cwi^try far purposes of revolotipo^ / 

It divests statesmen. jan<i mi^gistiates of those peoipliart. spsieial nA 
.sometimes severe powers, whi^ God hsB vested in those who waMli 
over society ; by the exercise of which ip glKen ceiSfis one masi m^ 
/condemn another to 4^th ; <»* which einpowers oujr ^hi^f mAtfi^ 
trate, who is naught but a fellow man». to o^der tbousimids of bis 6^ 
low citizens into |he fifld of battjei apd thfKe regiifr^ then to saMi- 
!^ce their lives for the good of th^ir pepplp. 

And as to the statesman.! who is the political fh]f$icUn or if aetd 
be tlie iurgeon^ whose duty it is to keep the body politic in a beaUbjr 
state. The doctrines pf the objpctor as stated abovet ties him Imiw 

C\A foot, ^d forbids him to gufinl his country aod people f roiv reK4* 
tion, notwithstanding aU w9 e)em^i:4s pf r^vplutioa may be clMrly 
4eveloped. 

And again^ it forbids t^e AQ^^tinwt of bmrs, or tb^ eseoiErtioQ tf 
.such laws when enacted, ^» will di^odgean intruder, who bfs U^w 
possession of ajao4^er's prppertj[ 09 the groiwcl of having an ^pml 
right with the owner, to the soil of his farm or the air ia bis ropii|. 
And Ifistly, this dpctriiie ppt only l^lize^ JintrusipQ* but it Is at 
yarij^nce wiui the ^pqtrines pf p^e aud aomfrw^i^e whicli are $q 
abMndant iiji the Pible* Ajs aeparatipnists w^ claiin for ^he .oolo(e4 
Xf^m (fU the rights of mw, but this, white spciety refuse to givorr 
what then shall be done in the ciiseT ^a)l we snirit pa the igan eif 
X^lor to revplutipo, ^strife aud seditioat and sball this strife be l^eiit 
up as lon^ as the S^ te stands, pr oue man is dai^er than aiH>thpr } Is 
^is required at thf9 hand of thpf0 who w^uJd bp philaolbiN^fjcr^ie 
this r^i^red by thfit law th«t teach^f a pp^^i'td cxHopromise of jitf 
4i^renpes? The :^panitipa»^t .tbipk9 fip» i^nA Mtaofu his ooayi%* 

jtipns, Heriee if ihecolpre4 iMUpaouPt sdc^rp hi^ li^o^ In tMp 
|apd without ^, rpypluiipn, we woiil^ avoid iN^t leviolwipu by mMt 
^ff bin) oQ* from the fieU of etri^ atid invite him to assiiiQiii peano- 
fuf, r«|ipec)Abl§« rn^i inA^tpfoAMt rnUilipo to 4^tber Mtioofft 

The eighth pr^fip^itioa arises from und is based on iho Hfi^nik 
but as its foundation is untoMbl^f ao t)^ eighth Is ttnsouod* 

Witj^ \}^ ninth va ll9ee•--^«onsoi9tlS tbM tbo heart of ti» a^iiym- 



tionist beats at warmly toward the colored man, as does that of the 
abolitioaisty and we araently hope that oar statesmen will provide a 
home for the colored man» either on this continent or in Africa, 
where he can be a free man. 

As to the tenth, the writer considers it a doubtful point, so we 
will not trouble ourselves about his doubts, as we desire to deal in 
dear terms« considering that it is only an inference from the seventh 
which has been answered. 

We are now prepared to maintain, that it is the duty of govern- 
ments to apply to all existing political, or social evils, such remedies 
as are best adapted to remove them ; ,and to prevent such national 
or social calamities las they may fo rese e a nd it is the duty of 
statesmen and magistrates to see that those remedies and preventatives 
are used — ^ for they are God*s ministers attending continually upon 
this very thing.*' In the exercise of these their rightg, they may 
repel an invading army, remove a hostile force, enforce the observ* 
ance of law, punish the disobedient, and in short, use and exercise 
constitutionaliv, all those severe, yet wholesome powers which God 
has vested in the sword bearers of society, and who are accountable 
for their conduct, to the Great King in the first place, whose ** Higher 
l^^ **^ reaches fkpjfh ^^^ tmis^ them U^ the dkeharge of the duties 
pf^th^r offipe. Apd they are accoi^ntabte jji the second pkuse, to tbe 
^n^^ti^utiopal ppwers wbu^ apppinted ibem, whose well being aad 
l^ce they are Ibound to seek, ifi^pyscftil^ of tho opinions of indi' 
fidu^l members o^ society, whose limited sphere of eoservaAioa may 
fipvent ih^^ from fully cc^npn^bonding the wisdonk, or rectitude of 
# given .Qourse of pplicyt dcisig^ed to cuony with it a national hetieil^ 
the efl[ect p{ wfaioh may not be so clearly 9M» now, as !b futun 
ages, but whieb m¥^ n^^ with malhemntical .eertainty, to the eal* 
Vation.of two ijaipes, from fffif^X cvi)s« m4 the momi xeasneratiDn of 
)9iQ Gpniineints. Fpr nQtwithstMding our selfrcompiacen^y, oat 
ic^pubiicanism roust bp yitia^ /is long as slavery Axisis amonj^ wi, 
j|iMJ[ji¥itao|ioiig wtfl this moral imosfrts of the Dtvisa Law be die- 
jC4|gar4ed. 



A BMONSTRANCE AGAINST BRITISH INT£KF£B£IiC& 



Before we close this subject permit me to record a mttd protest 
against the condaet of the })eople of Eodand in relation to the sys^ 
tern of American emancipation. I woold not take thid liberty were 
it not that too many of the American people sympathize with the 
▼lews and measures of thd ** British Anti-Slavery Society/' which 
rules the English people and governmeut with arodoF iron— for 
the British Anti-Slavery Society is the concentrated popular power 
of the British Empire, at whose beck the ministry acts on all quei^ 
tions of Mia very. This power springs from all the cnurches of the land, 
land is the supreme ruler in all the great centers of influence. This 
Society^ not content with controhng the British Empire, aspires 
to control the United States; and to effect this desired object 
Rioney has been expended, l^turers appointed, and aboKtton docu- 
ments and opinions peculiar to the abolition of slavery as it existed 
within that monarchy, have been reproduced in this republic ; and 
much mischief has resulted from good men remaining blind to tlie 
incompatibility of English systems with American institutions — 
hence they have listened to the teaching of their English friends, 
who, right or wrong, have determined to engraft their system of 
abolition on this nation. All such interference on the part of Eng* 
land will do harm and retard the very work they so much desire-^ 
the reformers of America must he Americans^ or they will not suc- 
ceed. 

The last remarkable act of interference on the part of England, 
in this matter, was the visit of Hon. 6. Thompson, M. P. for the 
Towe|^ Hamlets, London, who, in the year 1839, had honored ua 
with a former visit, on a like mission of revolution. During his stay 
amongst us, we {H^pared two articles for publication, remonstraUng 



9gtitM hi$ ednduel tiidl sjratem of polieyt but drcuimtaiices lliat it 
ii ttonecessary to mention preventM tmir poblication* However, 
we will place on record tne rabstanoe of tliose reinonstranods, as 
there are inany in . thb land wiio iiold the opinions derived from 
the English school. And as Mr. Thompson has paid us two vidts in 
past time, it is possible that, beii^ so well paid,* he may visit us a 
third time in the future* Therafore, we would humbly enter this 
protest of an American minister wtio Ins the fortune to be some* 
what acquainted with the structure of both Enelish and American 
society. In doing, this, we will keep up the styte first adopted, vi2: 

A KWOHSTBAHCB AOAIlfST BBiriSH HfTSaFSaBllOB, ADDRSSSXJD TO THB 
909. O. THOMPSOir, K« r. VOE THB TOWBR HAMI^KTS, LOKDOIT. 

iNniAKAPous, Ind., April 30th, 1851. 

Sib :— We pen the following stricture on your singular mission, 
and the manner in which you have conducted that mission. In thus 
addressing you, we are not actuated by unkind feelings towards 
EtngHshmen, but by a desire to correct, as far as possible, your er- 
roneous views of the structure of society in the United States — 
hoping to secure from you th the future a more favorable regard for 
the American system of emancipation which you now denounce in 
such unmeasured terms. 

Your visit to this country as a revolutionist, must be considered 
by every sober man as an aggression on the American people, and 
such an one as few nations would be willing quietly to endure ; and 
we truly rejoice that the American people have the disposition to 
quietly submit to the insults of a foreign emissary. For it is gen* 
erally supposed that you have been sent out to this land by the Antt- 
Slavery Society of Great Britain, which, fearing the growing popu- 
larity of {** that venerable humbug," as you stvle it,) the American 
Golontzation Society, has resolved to ** carry the war into Africa.** 

It is truly a singular passage in the history of our times, that, be- 
canse our American plan of emancipation does not suit the English 
abolitionists, they must despatch an agent to dictate to an indepen- 
dent and truly jealous people the plan of abolition they must adopt, 
and to prescribe the ways and means of carrying out that plan. 

For many years past, your societies, regardless of consequences, 
have agitated this nation, through a thousand channels; by corres- 
pondence with the Society of Friends, and other ecclesiastical bodies 
in this land ; by their auxiliary anti-slavery societies formed amongst 
Americans ; and i^t, though not least, by the direct agency of an 
experienced agitat^^i* who comes to us fresh from under the shadow 
of the throne that lL is pledged to support* Thus you come, with 
a mass of crude ^ |ons about the structure ot lepubYican society, 

» On Mr. Ttoa^ ^^^ to SevOand, rftar Mm ^gtlL V>AV >» ^ wwity, the 

pao|»ii or Glaif or^i ^ lii»«».«rs«iMHt«l^ 



« 

•tid t deteriiuiMitioii to i^Folotioniae it if you ei». And ^vtth nXf 
tfce dogitinttsm peculiar to the dictator, you pfAmmbiitate the eooa^* 
try II and denaaace Aaierica and her people — their religioii and their 
Uteratare — but chiefly the ministers of America. And why? Be^ 
aause we will not torn abolitioiitsts. 

). Yoa act as tiioogh we were iDsensible to the evils of slavery, awF 
hud no desire to remove those evils ; we assure you we know and 
Mi the evils of slavery. Ah, yes ! this political oleer is felt by alt 
our good men, in all sections of oar land, and many have been tlio 
prayers offered op to the gt'eat ruW, that he wodd guide Our states^' 
men into the best way of removing it — that he would give them 
IHsdom and firmness, and direct their head whilsl this poKtfcat oloef 
was being removed. But we aro so sore and sensitive that we will 
not submit to the operations of a European quack ; no matter how 
liberal ho may be considered at home, we maintain that strangers 
lack the knowledge and experience necessary to the discharge of this 
great work. 

No doubt you are actuated by the purest motives of philanthropy 
in visiting the United States. You cannot be actuated by those 
foolish and unworthy motives that sometimes move man to go from 
home — that they may see the wonders of the new worlds and be 
lionized abroad, and then return home to make capital of such -t 
crusade against American Slavery, in the struggles of the ^* bast- 
ings," where a shout against American Slavery vrould be sufficient 
fo canonize a man, especially in such a place as the Tower Hamlets. 
However, we will not impute such unworthy motives to you, for 
surely you would not forsake your plaoe in ** the House " at this 
crisis unless more powerful influences and motives prompted you — 
hence, we think we do not err when we regard you as the emissary 
of the British Anti-Slavery Society. 

Sir, you are the sworn representative of a part of the people of 
Great JBritain, and as such you have erred iu forsaking vour post in 
''The House of Commons" — ^you have widely departed from that 
good coudcil ipven to all men, ** that you study to be quiet and do to 

irour own busmess," bv taking upon you such a mission as the revo* 
ution of a nation to which you owe no allegiance, and whose political 
structure is sound, with but the exception of domestic slavery. 

Is the political structure of the English Government and nation 
so sound that they need no more cobbling — that its cobblers must 
fp from hoirie to find something to do! Are not Mr. T.'s votes and 
mfluence required to purge theChuich of God from all the acknowK 
edged abuses which '' the crown" has introduoed. You have full 
power to reform those abuses, for **the crown" is the Head of the 
English church — the crown regulates theCreod and Ritual; but the 
standing authority in the establishment is '' the ministry " and their 
party in Parliament, the controling branch of which is '' the House" 
of which you are a member. If yon wish to net as a reformer yoo 
can find a wide field in thf astabUsbme^ 



Aad whtfn y6o hav« relieved tlife(dLfil>uttii9 of Bi^l^, and nine- 
tenths of the people of Ireland, frOmC^dt^t tii^es aliif titfieii whidjf' 
they pay to niaintaiin church irifttitutlonii that they wilt not respect, 
ytm can then turn yoor attenftiod to poor Ireland, thai ** land for 
irfiieb God has done everything, tot man nothing." There sir yoU' 
wdl find while men reduced to a state of serfdom — can ihtiy nof 
command your sympathies, and call out your greatest energies in 
behalf of ** the oppressed.** W^ will n6t suppose for one moment 
yiafo are of the n^any thousands of Engttshmen, who are familiar 
Wtthsuehf expressions at' *^ white savages,** "GeTts are inrapablciof 
ettjoyitig liberty," ^Orffs cannot endure tnstftution^." Oh no I doubt* 
1<M you are too maghanitnotss — yonr mission to this tand forbids thd' 
aupporition. But then srr, Ireland is suffering at this very moment' 
from the hron hcfet of the Saxon, why tiot run to her reKef^— yot)^ 
need not be alarmed at an approach to her, for she is now quiet — ' 
there is no logger cause for alarm as the srpirit of **The Nation" 
(MUehdt^ has been arrested, and now Res in chains, no longer do tho 
tftuoAers of tlidt press- stir the masses of Ireteiid to deeds of revolt'^ 
tilift hand of power hastitpressed the rising spirit of aii oppressed peo- 
ple — dee how her hilts and green plains are listening with the many 
thousand bristltn^ bayonets of British troops; one-third of your 
Mtndtng af my berog required to watch over a half starved and Heart 
Ikiiken natbn. 

6b, recall your armiesrfrom that stricken land, — let your church- 
men adopt the voluntary system^ and no longer force an abjectly poor 
people to feed a lazy and luxurious clerey. Give Ireland a local 
Leffislature, and restore some of the rights of men to her people, 
Aid then you can lay somc) claim to the character of reformer. 

Butif you desire to become an American Reformer f if you are 
dSsgusted with the stmctnre of European society, with its crime and 
pieverty ^iio doubt you can find a home here, for the American na- 
tion in the exercise of an undoubted right, have resolved to give all 
'White races a place among th^m ; whilst they have refused to receive 
on the same terms the black nian. But then if you come here you 
will be naturalised no doubt, and take the oath of allegiance to the 
GanMHuiiim of the Untied States^ which we are sorry to say, closely | 

binds three miilioti fellow beings in domestic slavery. But this, nei- 
ther you nor I can help, so the question with u» is ** to be, or not to 
lie ^ an American citi^n with all its advantagdsT This was the 
question that a person of our acqiMtihtarice weighed twelve years — ] 

aeven years before he took the first oath, and five years before he 
took the final one, and then ended by be(;omiAg a reluctant but firm 
balievftr, in the doctrine of AfHcan colonization, and an advocate of 
direct s^partion of the African and white race, m \\ve V>esi and only 
i^medy for the evils of Amei'ican slavery. Wwu ^ou ^ave passed 
Afrough sueb a menftat struggle you wilfb^ \ieU« ^\«^t«4 \o judge 
Anierioan mMstens and their religion ; btj* ^^AV^r^^t^^^^^i^ct 
^ the BriiUt fbltiki^, tlMt UHv^ above;; ^Ct^^ V» wr5«^ w^motit 



of prostrater ami, we mman you tint your miiaioii here wiU do the 
cause of African emaQcif^tion much harm. 

We may be mistaken 9 but we think the American plap of emanoi^ 
pation has the approbation of God^and that it is His design to relieve 
us from the curse of slavery by a national svstem of colonisationt 
which will make the colored man our eauali out in a $eparaU State. 
But in carrying out thb plan, England thinks herself called upon to 
embarrass us, and present as many obstacles as she can. The vim* 
tent attack of the British Anti-Slavery Society on Mr. ClaVi because 
of hb late emancipation letter, (that to Judbs Robinson from New 
Orleans,) is fresh in the memory of all who nave watched the move- 
ments of that association ; which, although comprehending many good 
men, nay, the controllers of your empire, and which has wx its objects 
many sood things, — is. yet wholly imorant of the wants and oondt^ 
tion of the republican institutions of the United States. 

It is truly strange that a set of men unacquainted with the struc- 
ture of republican society, or the necessity of each republican being 
in all essential things the equal of his neighbor, should with so mucn 
pertinacity oppose the separation of the races in this hind, and the 
colonization of the colored race, and. insist on unconditional emAucif* 
pation on the soil of the United States. The secret seems to be tbo: 
desire of the English people to entail on this country servile qlassee 
and castes, which must form the substrata of a privileged class, ami 
thus assimilate our in^itutions to those of England ^ which will be a 
lasting guarantee to the existing institutions of the old world. 

But if the above conduct of the English is strange, it is still more, 
strange that any American would receive his doctrines of emancipa- 
tion from England ; and yet how many are there who have permitted 
the conclaves of the old world to dictate to them on this one of the 
most important subjects that can clatm the attention of the American 
people, whilst they turn away from the teachings of the fatheia 
of the republic. 

This state of things must be righted up, for it is unwise in the peo* 
pie of this nation to lend themselves to your plan. Indeed, it is time 
for Englishmen themselves to review the ground of action. A select 
and titled few, in an island not much larger than one of our States, 
^et controlling vast territories and colonies, far removed from thdr 
island home, resolved to make Britain's slaves free. The Crown 
spoke the word, and it was done. England's peasants were elevated, 
a degree. But England's nobles and governors suffered no corruption 
of blood thereby, nor were deprived of any privilege. Emancipation 
in its effects, reach not to the shores of England. And then your 
second measure is to make us follow your example, although a cor- 
ruption of blood stares us in the face, and sectional conflicts are sure 
to follow. And to carry your point, you bring down on us the whole 
moral power of your empire; and while you are united at home on 
your own plans of emancipation, you double your influence on us, by 
dividing our people as to their pianst making one«>haif adopt year 
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systpm. Thud the American system has be^n crushed and embar- 
rassed by the moral power of England. 

Your third measure, the suppression of <* the African slave trade,'' 
by armed blockade, should likewise be reviewed. In the stubborn- 
ness of your national character, you have drawn this nation into 
your measures on this point too; and now we are compelled by 
treaty to sustain a squadron of eighty guns on the western coast of 
Africa, at an annual expense of near $300,000, and this, too, whilst 
our convictions are all in favor of colonization, as the best mode of 
suppressing that horrid traffic, — whilst your a'ssociation has made 
your own treasury bleed for the same object at the rate of about 
$120,000,000, exclusive of the sums expended by other nations in 
aiding you to blockade. And notwithstanding all this labor and ex- 
pense, over 80,000 Africans are stolen from Africa annually. 

These are your great national measures, and this is their cost; 
and we have been foolish enough to follow you. How much longer 
we will do so, we cannot tell. God grant that the time may be short. 
However, we have no donbt but the time will come when our states- 
men will examine the figures, and discover that O'v^er one hundred 
settlements, as large as Libeiia, which has suppressed the slave trade 
on over six hundred miles of the coast of Africa, can be founded for 
the sum you have paid to maintain a blockade, and thus a line of 
republics 60,000 miles in length, could be wrapped round and round 
the continent of Africa^ But England hates colonization as practiced 
by Americans, and therefore she will not adopt the system. 

But we think the titne is coming when you shall be compelled to 
abandon your plans and measures, and aid us in carrying out our 
measures; for before many years Russia and her coadjutors will 
place you in such circumstances as will enable us to dictate terms of 
aid ; and be assured so long as there is one spring of enterprize left 
unbroken in American diplomacy, and one pulsation in America's 
mighty heart, that beats for equal rights and liberty, the articles that 
Und us to aid you against despotism, will bind you to aid us in the 
work of restoring the African to his country from which your fathers 
tore him, and to which he must be returned, ere we are secure. 

You are represented as saying '' that God has rained on the Uni" 
ted States what is worse than pestilence and famine — thirty thousand 
recreant priestsJ* And why do you think theiyi recreants Is it be- 
cause they cannot go to all the extremes of i*evolution, or opposition 
to governments, that the anti^slavery aociety whic^ you serve dic^ 
tates? Is it because the ministers of this n«itton are law abiding 
men 7 Is direct revolution, or opposition to govfSftiitci^nts any par^ 
of the divine commission given by the great tea^Vvct \.o \\\ft setvani^l 
Qo to the Bible, sir, and there learn in t\j^e ^^^ "^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ >^ !* 
duty « to study to be cpiot and to do your rvv,Ki V^^"^"*'' ^^^ ^^ ^ 
the duty of the teacher of religion to " r^x ^^^»'^?'''^ ^\^\?^^ 
ject to priBcipalitiea aod pdwew, to obey ^%V*^^\^«AJ^x.x.« 
Uw duty of the f^fffiteA, it u ol«w — «* V^J^W^^^^ 
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the higher powers, for there is no power but of God ; the powers 
that be are ordained of God." ** Wherefore ye must needs be subject 
not only for truth but for conscience sake." This was addressed to 
the Roman christians who were citizens of a nation ; and under a 
government the most corrupt in that day ; which, when contrasted 
with the republic of the United States, and our federal government, 
makes the teachings of revolutionists stand forth in black deformity. 
Truly, sir, this is an age of progress. You have far outstripped St. 
Paul in your ^* higher morality;" and feel authorized to absolve the 
American ministry of all obligation to governments. You spoke 
the truth when you said you did '' not understand the religion " of 
those ministers. 

The great mass of the ministers of the United States are men of 
one loork; they avoid political strife, and dread a conflict with the 
regularly constituted powers of the land; they are not drilled to 
politics as your priests are. JMor is their class represented in the 
State or national councils by '* Lords spiritual." They do not 
vote in such councils on questions of war, &c. &c. They were 
never guilty of voting such a thing as the war with China. They 
do not legislate to coerce an unwilling people to pay a tenth of their 
income to support ''the lords spiritual" and their assistants. They 
never voted to proclaim martial law over a heart broken and starv- 
ing people, nor to suspend the ''habeas corpus act" as in the summer 
of 184S. Query. How did Mr. Thompson vote on the Irish ques- 
tion? No doubt he was for the repeal of the Legislative Union ; *'a 
local Parliament " for Ireland ; resident proprietors, and all the other 
liberal measures* Can we give you credit for all this? 

We know that we are not blameless in the United States ; but 
we doubt, very much doubts whether the Great Ruler ever appointed 
a member of Parliament to convict us of our sins, or convert us to 
a better life. You must forgive us, sir, but we claim for our Ameri- 
can religion as high a place as your European system holds. 

But the great sin of the American ministry, when judged by the 
British Anti-slavery Society, and those in this country who import 
their opinions, is that they will not become abolitionists without con- 
ditioTis and unthout plans. 

Were they, to become abolitionists they would disorganize this 
nation, and possibly produce a civil war. This cannot be the first 
and great work of good men; and if they have any policy at all, it 
is a national policy, and not a sectional one. Think it not strange, 
then, that. they are in favor of a separation of the white and colored 
races of this land as a peace tMasnre. For they acknowledge the 
truth that " no two races kepi distinct by the refusal of the stronger 
to fuse with the weaker, can dwell together in the same country on 
terms of social equality," We can give you many illustrations of 
this truth from the history of the world; and it matters not what 
constitutes the line o^ ^/f^tnc^ton, whether race, religion or color.. 
The result is the same, if the line of distinction is maintained. Yon 

4 
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will find in the history of Ireland a striking example of th6 workings 
of this principle. 

In Irelend you have tno distinct races — the Milesian and the S8X>' 
on. The former are the rightful owners of the soil. The latter 
are the intruders. For ages they have struggled against each other 
for gupromacy; nor did they ever amalgamate^ for to do so would 
be to lose caste. So soon as the conquest was effected, stringent 
laws prevented a corruption of blood on either side. The Reforma- 
tion found them In this state of strife. The Saxons followed their 
brethren in England and became protestants. The Milesians re- 
mained true to the catholic faith, tip to that time both had l)een of 
one faith. From the time of the reformation the line of distinction 
appears to be religion; but the actual line it race. I need not tell 
you what has been the consequence of this diSerence of race. It 
stands forth in characters of blood on every page of your coun* 
try's history. And for the evils that afflict that unhappy land there 
are but two remedies — amalgamation, or a total separation of the 
races. If the first is not secured sooui American emigration will 
effect the second. 



IRNTIHBIITS OF A PRACTICAL BHANCirATIOMIST' — KBV. HK. M'cLUHo'S 
ADDREHS. 

In concluding this answer we are enabled to place on record the 
sentiments of a southern gentlemen of reputation, who has emaci- 
pated his slaves, and removed to the north, and is now in pastoral 
charge of the first Presbyterian church in this city. 

A short time past the friends of the colonization enterprize held 
a mass meeting in the State House ; on which occasion they were 
addressed by some of our eminent statesmen, and it was on that 
occasion that Rev. J. A. McGlunc, formerly of Kentucky, expressed 
the following sentiments, which ming so much to the point, I have 
obtained a brief for publication: 

H>. MoCldbo eommanced b; Observing that all EuiopeBnBwtohttdlrevelodBmoin»t 
ni, bad chai^ Oi with an OTerwBenlng; DHtiaml Tanitj, althoogU u \ndniduBli, ihey 
regarded Oi at l«B«t Upon a level with OUier natioDS, m&U the VinWs and umiBlile ponoMl 
qualidea. Yet many of them qnalifted th« ibmark by cim(B»»ioit™*''»*^*^ *'"^°™}> 
u a nallau, to be pron4 ^ and if we were not lifted ap \a dQ* o""?; *^''^)i^°l ™^ir 
be truly wonderful. Ai, howerei, who have "(rarAbA m, ■w"'^*™*^^°v,_..^__ },>_^ 
tare ™ed Uurt •b-W^'l'^A thread tu the woo! o£ ox..'4Uvi--S^^*'^^^^, 

poUtical ^on.^lfr- V* r*^ 



Under tho^fint hdad Mr. McClung took a rapid sunrey of the condition of pabtic opinio 
on the slave trade, a century ago, when the English Parliament was publicly congratulated 
in a speech from the throne, upon their having obtained a monopoly of the slave trade to 
the Spanish colonies, — when sixty ships would sail from Livarpool in one season, laden 
with ihackUa and toys for the coast of Guinea, and when all the States of thiv Union« in 
their colonial condition, were slave holding colonies, and all engaged, directly or indirectly, 
in the slave trade. He rapidly reviewed tho gradual change as manifested by the abolition 
of the slave trade, and the gradual abolition of slavery almost every where, save in Cuba 
and the slave States of the Union ; and stated that public opinion was ptlU slowly ba t 
steadily undermining the institution, and in conjunction with other causes, would proba* 
Uy accompliah its fiUl. 

Under the second head he referred to the speeches of Southern staleBmen in the Madison 
Papers, as an evidence of the ignorance then existing among able Southern statesmen of 
the injurious effect exerted upon population, by the institution. They evidently supposed 
that the South would eventually be more populous than the North, because their territory 
was more extenfiive. It is npw well understood in the South, that slavery exercises an 
injurious efiect upon population, in the country as well as in town, and that towns and 
cities do not flourish in a slave country, save under very favorable circumstances. He 
then adverted to the fact that the alaves increased with prodigious rapidity, and showed it 
by the reports of the census ; whilf s|ave territory did not, and in all probability would 
not, increaao any more, as no more slave territory would be added to the Union. Ho 
then entered into statistical details to show that the inevitable result would be a great de- 
preciation in the value qf alaves within twenty-five years ; and before a half century ex- 
pired, their numbers would be so frightfully increased, while the territory within whioh 
they would be employed, would be so impaired in fertility, that the most dreadfnl ponse- 
quences might justly be apprehended. **6ive me more room to spread, or [ perish," was 
the cry of the South. ** Not another square mile," was the reply of the North. Expe- 
ditions to Cuba, insurrections in Mexican regions adapted to slave labor, were the shadows 
of coming events of more magnitude, and of portentous character. What was to be the 
final result, he could not say ; but in no light did it bode anything but evil. 

Now one consequence of all these things, was a rapidly increasing emancipation of 
slaves in slave States. He entered into statistical details to show that in Maryland, Dela- 
ware and Kentucky, emancipation was rapidly increasing, and in all probability as the 
evils of slavery became more pressing, would increase still more rapidly. Now, then, 
eniancipated glares weie very uneaoy in slave States, and there was a constant stream 
flowin? northward. In Indiana, they were received as enemies, with closed ranks and 
levelled bayonets. Then they were* driven from the slave to the free States, and by the 
free States were driven back upon the slaves. *'The Barbarian drives us upon the sea^ 
and the sea drives ue Imck upon the Barbarian." 

Mr. McClung contended that the free black population of the Northern State* were more 
wretched than the slaves of the South, from the fact that they felt more acutely their 
degradation, and showed that the slaves of the South increased nearly four times as rapidly 
as the free blacks of the Northern States. He referred to Ireland and the Turkish Prov- 
inces as an evidence that wfferin^ was one cause of a slow increase, and even produced 
decrease. He gave instances of free blacks who had acquired wealth, and yet were 
wretched because they found themselves driven to herd with t/aves, or else abide alone, 
and brook the »cqtu md disgrace which their color imposed. He contended that all the 
States were responsible for the existence of slavery, and particularly adverted to the fapt 
that the slave trade for twenty years had been engrafted into the Constitution of the 
United States, against the solemn remonstrance of George Mason, of Virginia, by the 
united votes of aU the States, — ^the New England States being forward and zaaions in 
adopting it. He contended that Indiana, by her Constitution, had fixed a brand, a Vain^ 
Uke man upon the fr^e blacK, within her border, and ought, in coaunon oharity and good 
policy, to aid him in going to Liberia, where he could have a motioe to esfrfion, and a 
Mpe to rise. What motive had the free black to exertion here 7 Could all the vixtuee of 
humanity wash away the only crime whicii condemned him to acorn and disgnee ? Jn 
liiberia he could be happy, and honoiabW* an4 useful* Here he must be Wfelched and 
disgraced. 

Mr. McCIung too)c ^ review of the colony pf Ldberia« and contended tliat its pregiess 
surpassed that of any colony with whose history we were wMintely f^vqnainted, and 
that civil and religious freedom was more firmly eatabliahed there than in any Enfopean 
continental government, and as an evidence of the fact, he showed that jnstiee was regu- 
larly administered, all officers elected by universal suffrage, and texes ooUected in a yetni- 
lar and orderly manner, without a standing army and without tunmlt or ooafuaion. lie 
adverted to the fact that the trade of Liberia wa4 already of eosM ii9)M>rt%AC«, 



growing, anil If >he laenaaed m tnpldly, m ihe ctitaxiAj woald if tbe Slate* waald pur- 
aae a libetat policy with regard to Ihsir ft«e blacks, that the wofit of tlie tnda with her 
alone, would Isnfold repay all expenae of nttlemouL Qreat Britain fettled oolniiH at 
Tut,eipenH merely aa a nunery faTihipping and amarket for manufactory. Liberia did 
now and always woald give as tbe prefereoce over all other uatlooB. 

Lastly, he dwelt upon it as a grand missionary eotarprise, and entared into itatiitjcs to 
abov that merely is a mleslonery enterprise, It sorpassed all otbsrs in real and permanent 
efficisncy, and that in tbe good Piavidsnce of God it aeemad about to become the inatrn- 
ment of redeeming and regenerating the African continent The sum proposed to be 

iiven was trifling, but would nevertheleas efisct great good, and would be woat sensibly 
bH in its e^ta upon tbe colony. 

We will now close this answer by quoting one of the resolu- 
tions submitted to the above mass meeting, by our excellent Gov- 
ernor, which embodies the policy of that State which " knows no 
north, no south, nothing but the Union," and which rwolution was 
abiy supported by Hon. R. D. Owen and others: 

" Resolved, That Indiana, by her recent vote, not only decided In 
favor of exclusion of Negroes and Mulattoes, but likewise for thb 
colonization, of those among us ; that she means by colonization, the 
proper appropriation and application of funds to nccomplish what 
she desires — the gradual separation of the two races; that this sep- 
nralioD is called for ^ all the principles of Chrvtianitt, Ucmani- 
TY, and Fkbeddh. Therefore the Representatives of the people of 
Indiana should uke bold and decided ground on this question of 
Ameiican policy." 

We hope that we will ever be found ready to suppress all issues 
between the north and the south, and equally firm to demand the right 
of all, and do the right to all men. If issues must aiise let them be 
between America as a unit, and foreign }>owers that aspire to med* 
die with our institutions. 

Respectfuny submitted, 

J, MITCHELL. 
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